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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
SIR C. LYELL’S AMERICA. 


ASecond Visit to the Onited States. By Sir Charles 
Lyell. 2 vols. Murray. 


Witnovut his Banjo on his Knee, but with a far more 
able accompaniment in his amiable lady, the 
President of the Geological Society traversed Ala- 
bama, and also Virginia, Carolina, Georgia, Lonis- 
iana, Ohio, and other divisions of the vast American 
continent. Prepared by his former visit, he was ready 
at once to enter upon his course of observation, and 
we find from the beginning to the end the same tem- 
perance and intelligence which distinguished his pre- 
ceding publication, important views as regards the 
scientific portion of his expedition, and clear and 
interesting notices of the people of every class or race, 
and in every locality. The work needs no farther 
introduction: its generalizations are instructive, and 
its details entertaining. On religious and political 
subjects, including the slave question and the condi- 
tions of slavery, Sir Charles evinces the most impar- 
tial sound sense; and in the notices of manners and 
habits, with illustrative anecdotes, he has hit the 
happy medium which begets popularity for what might 
otherwise be deemed by some persons rather dry read- 
ing. But with him geology is no more dry than 
scenes of strange life under peculiar circumstances ; 
and we must say, that we have perused his volumes 
with much gratification throughout, whether discuss- 
ing fossil remains or living specimens, the bones of 
extinct or the actions of survi monsters. They are 
all curious and entertaining ; to come to the least 
familiar of them, we shall take leave to dis: iss the 
whole of the northern and middle state portion of the 
Visit, full of information as it is, and eschewing 
Boston, Massachussets, (even New Hampshire, rich 
in geology), New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, transport ourselves to more distant and less 
exhausted parts of the Union. With regard to the 
science, we may as well note, that so much of it has 
been introduced into English discussion since the 
return of the author, and reported in our Journal, we 
shall altogether abstain from it, not even tempted by 
the sea serpent, or the human bone found in a deposit 
held to be anterior to the existence of man on the 
earth, or Mr. Koch’s made-up skeletons, almost as 
“lengthy” as the panoramas of the Mississippi ! 

The progress of the negro race in civilization, their 
conversion to Christianity with native teachers and 
preachers, and the gradual mixture (to a certain de- 
gree) of the races, supply many of the most striking 
remarks contained in these volumes; and if we con- 
sider them in juxtaposition with the overpowering 
influence of Irish and German immigration upon the 
institutions and policy of native Americans, we have 
before us the grand elements out of which to form 
our ideas of the country and its prospects. With 
regard to the first, we quote the following description 
of two sects :— 

“T attended afternoon service in a Baptist church 
at Savannah; in which I found that I was the only 
white man, the congregation consisting of about 600 
Negroes, of various shades, most of them very dark 
As soon as I entered, I was shown to a seat reserved 
for strangers, near the preacher. First the congre- 
gation all joined, both men and women, vary harmo- 
niously in a hymn, most of them having evidently 
good ears for music, and good voices. The singing 
was followed by prayers, not read, but delivered with- 

Out notes by a negro of pure African blood, a grey 
headed venerable-looking man, with a fine sonorous 
Voice, named Marshall. He, as I learnt afterwards, 
has the reputation of being one of their best preachers, 
Bnlarged 181.) 





and he concluded by addressing to them a sermon, 
also without notes, in good style, and for the most 
part in good English; so much so, as to make me 
doubt whether a few ungrammatical phrases in the 
negro idiom might not have been purposely intro- 
duced for the sake of bringing the subject home to 
their familiar thoughts. He got very successfully 
through one flight about the gloom of the valley of 
the shadow of death, and, speaking of the proba- 
tionary state of a pious man left for a while to his 
own guidance, and when in danger of failing saved 
by the grace of God, he compared it to an eagle 
teaching her newly fledged offspring to fly by carrying 
it up high into the air, then dropping it, and, if she 
sees it falling to the earth, darting with the speed of 
lightning to save it before it reaches the ground. 
Whether any eagles really teach their young to fly in 
this manner, I leave the ornithologist to decide ; but 
when described in animated and picturesque language, 
yet by no means inflated, the imagery was well calcu- 
lated to keep the attention of his hearers awake. He 
also inculeated some good practical maxims of 
morality, and told them they were to look to a future 
state of rewards and punishments in which God 
would deal impartially with ‘the poor and the rich, 
the black man and the white.’ 

“I went afterwards, in the evening, to a black 
Methodist church, where I and two others were the 
only white men in the whole congregation; but I 
was less interested, because the service and preaching 
were performed by a white minister. Nothing in my 
whole travels gave me a higher idea of the capabilities 
of the negroes than the actual progress which they 
have made, even in a part of a slave state, where they 
outnumber the whites, than this Baptist meeting. 
To see a body of African origin, who had joined one 
of the denominations of Christians and built a church 
for themselves,—who had elected a pastor of their 
own race and secured him an annual salary, from 
whom they were listening to a good sermon, scarcely, 
if at all, below the average standard of the composi- 
tions of white ministers,—to hear the whole service 
respectably, and the singing admirably performed, 
surely marks an astonishing step in civilisation. 

“The pews were well fitted up, and the church 
well ventilated, and there was no disagreeable odour 
in either meeting-house. It was the winter season, 
no doubt, but the room was warm and the numbers 
great. The late Mr. Sydney Smith, when he had 
endeavoured in vain to obtain from an American of 
liberal views some explanation of his strong objection 
to confer political and social equality on the blacks, 
drew from him at length the reluctant confession 
that the idea of any approach to future amalgamation 
was insufferable to any man of refinement, unless he 
had lost the use of his olfactory nerves. On hearing 
which, Mr. Smith exclaimed— 

“*Et si non alium laté jactaret odorem 
Civis erat!’ 
And such, .then, are the qualifications by which the 
rights of suffrage and citizenship are to be deter- 
mined ! 

“ A Baptist missionary, with whom I conversed on 
the capacity of the negro race, told me that he was 
once present when one of their preachers delivered a 
prayer, composed by himself, for the ordination of a 
minister of his sect, which, said he, was admirable in 
its conception, although the sentences were so un- 
grammatical, that they would pass, with a stranger, 
for mere gibberish. ‘I'he prayer ran thus :— 

*« « Make he good, like he say, 
Make he say, like he good, 
Make he say, make he good, like he God.’ 


Which may be thus interpreted: —Make him good as 





his doctrine, make his doctrine as pure as his life, and 
may both be in the likeness of his God. 

“This anecdote reminds me of another proof of 
negro intelligence, related to me by Dr. Le Conte, 
whose black carpenter came to‘him one day to relate 
to him, with great delight, a grand discovery he had 
made—namely, that each side of a hexagon was 
equal to the radius of a circle drawn about it. When 
informed that this property of a hexagon had long 
been known, he remarked that if it had been taught 
him, it would have been practically of great use to 
him in his business. 

“There had been a ‘revival’ in Savannah a short 
time before my return, conducted by the Methodists, 
in the course of which a negro girl had been so much 
excited as to be thrown into a trance. The physician 
who attended her gave me a curious descripon of the 
case. If the nerves of only one or two victims are 
thus overwrought, it is surely more than questionable 
whether the evil does not counterbalance all the good 
done by what is called ‘the awakening’ of the in- 
different.” 

The sale of one of these negroes is a curious 
bargain :— 

“At Macon,” says Sir Charles, “I was fortunate 
enough to meet with Mr. William Pickett, a friend of 
Mr. Blount’s, who, after returning from the wars in 
Texas, had most actively aided Mr. Koch in digging up 
the skeleton of the fossil whale, or zenglodon, near 
Clarkesville. As I was anxious to know the true posi- 
tion of thatremarkable fossil, and to ascertain how much 
of it had been obtained in a single locality, I gladly 
accepted Mr. Pickett’s offer to act as guide in this 
excursion. On repairing to the stable for the horse 
destined to draw our vehicle, we were met with a 
singular piece of intelligence. The stable-boy who 
had groomed it in the morning was ‘up for sale.’ 
Without his assistance we could not start, for this 
boy had the key of the harness room. SoTI deter- 
mined to go to the auction, where I found that a sale 
of land and negroes was going on, in consequence of 
the State having foreclosed one of those mortgages, 
before alluded to, on which ‘public money borrowed 
from European capitalists lad been lent by the State, 
for agricultural improvements. I first saw an old 
man sold for 150 dollars; then a boy, seventeen 
years old, knocked down for 535 dollars, on which a 
bystander remarked to me, ‘ They are selling well to- 
day.’ Next came on the young man in whose imme- 
diate release I was more especially interested. He 
stepped forward, hat in hand, with an easy natural 
air, seeming to be very indifferent to the scene 
around him, while the auctioneer began to describe 
him as a fine griff (which means three parts black), 
twenty-four years old, and having many superior 
qualities, on which he enlarged in detail. There was 
a sharp bidding, which lasted only a few minutes, 
when he was sold for 675 dollars. Mr. Pickett 
immediately asked him to get ready our horse, and, 
as he came away with us, began to joke with him, 
and told him ‘they have bid a hundred dollars more 
for you than I would have given ;’ to which he re- 
plied, very complacently, ‘My master, who has had 
the hire of me for three years, knew better than to 
let any one outbid him.’ I discovered, in short, that 
he had gone to the sale with a full conviction that 
the person whom he had been serving was deter- 
mined to buy him in, so that his mind was quite at 
ease, and the price offered for him had made him feel 
well satisfied with himself.” 

After some rough travelling, we have other de- 
scriptions connected with this theme. Surveying the 

great coalfield of Alabama, the author proceeds :— 

“ Continuing our route into the upland country, 
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we entered, about thirty-three miles N.E. of Tusca- 
loosa, a region called Rook’s Valley, where rich beds 
of ironstone and limestone bid fair, from their proximity 
to the coal, to become one day a source of great 
mineral wealth. At present the country has been 
suffered to retrograde, and the population to grow less 
numerous than it was twenty years ago, owing to 
migrations to Louisiana and Texas, and partly to the 
unthriftiness of slave-labour. 

“ We travelled in a carriage with two horses, and 
could advance but a few miles a day, so execrable 
and often dangerous was the state of the roads. 
Occasionally we had to get out and call at a farm- 
house to ask the proprietor’s leave to take down his 
snake-fence, to avoid a deep mud-hole in the road. 
Our vehicle was then driven over a stubble field of 
Indian corn, at the end of which we made our exit, 
some fifty yards on, by pulling down another part of 
the fence. In both places the labour of rebuilding 
the fence, which consists simply of poles loosely 
placed together, and not nailed, was entailed upon us, 
and caused no small delay. sil Riad 

“In Alabama, as in Georgia, I found that the 
coloured people were more intelligent in the upper 
country, and I listened with satisfaction to complaints 
of their setting themselves up, and being less content 
than formerly with their lot. That men of colour 
can sometimes make large fortunes in trade, was 
proved to me bya fact which came accidentally to my 
knowledge, One of them, by standing security for a 
white man, had lately lost no less than 17,000 dollars, 
or 3400 guineas; yet he was still prospering, and 
kept a store, and, being a free man, would willingly 
have sent his son to the college of Tuscaloosa, had 
he not been prevented by the prejudices of a white 
aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love of 
equality. In consequence of similar impediments, 
many thriving artisans of the coloured race remain 
uneducated, and are obliged to have white men to 
write for them and collect their debts; and I found 
that many cabinet-makers, carpenters, builders, and 
other mechanics earning high wages, who, in New 
England, would send their sons to college, do not 
contribute here even to the maintenance of common 
schools, their children not being permitted by law to 
learn to read and write. I cannot believe, however, 
that this state of things can endure many years, for I 
found that an excellent sabbath school had been 
established by the Presbyterians in Tuscaloosa, for 
the children of negroes. There are two coloured men 
in this town, who, having a dash of Indian as well as 
negro blood in their veins, have become the owners 
of slaves. 

“ Frequent mention was made during our stay in 
Alabama, of a negro named Ellis, a blacksmith, who 
had taught himself Greek and Latin. He is now 
acquiring Hebrew, and I was sorry to hear that the 
Presbyterians contemplate sending him as a mission- 
ary to Liberia. If it were an object in the South to 
elevate the blacks, he might be far more instrumental 
in forwarding the cause of civilisation and Christianity 
by remaining at home, for the negroes like a preacher 
of their own race. 

“ The coloured domestic servants are treated with 
great indulgence at Tuscaloosa. One day some of 
them gave a supper to a large party of their friends 
in the house of a family which we visited, and they 
feasted their guests on roast turkeys, ice-creams, 

jellies, and cakes. Turkeys here cost only seventy- 
five cents, or about three shillings the couple, pre- 
pared for the table; the price of a wild turkey, an 
excellent bird, is twenty-five cents, or one shilling. 
After calculating the interest of the money laid out 
in the purchase of the slaves, and the price of their 
food, a lawyer undertook to show me that a negro 
cost less than an English servant ; ‘ but, as two blacks 
do the work of only one white, it is a mere delusion,’ 
he said, ‘to imagine that their labour is not dearer.’ 
1t is usual, moreover, not to exact the whole of their 
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an opinion which is certainly gaining ground in the 
higher parts of Alabama, and is now professed openly 
by some Northerners who have settled there. One 
of them said to me, ‘Half the population of the 
South is employed in seeing that the other half do 
their work, and they who do work, accomplish half 
what they might do under a better system.’ ‘We 
cannot,’ said another, ‘raise capital enough for new 
cotton factories, because all our savings go to buy 
negroes, or, as has lately happened, to feed them, 
when the crop is deficient.’ * * * 

“In the afternoon, the Presbyterian minister of 
Tuscaloosa delivered a good discourse on the neces- 
sity of a higher standard of honour in commercial 
affairs. Channing had said, that they who become 
insolvent by over-trading, often inflict more misery 
than highwaymen and thieves; and this preacher 
affirmed that for each hundred persons engaged in 
trade in AJabama, there had been ninety-seven bank- 
ruptcies. One of the citizens, who was scandalized 
at this assertion, afterwards raised the qnestion, 
whether it was true, and I asked if any one of the 
party could name a tradesman in their town who had 
not failed once in the last twenty years. They were 
only able to mention two.” 

On the momentous point at issue, generally, we 
read :— 

“On taking a near view of the slave question, we 
are often thrown into opposite states of mind and 
feeling, according as the interests of the white or 
negro race happen, for the moment, to claim our 
sympathy. It is useless now to look back and wish, 
for the sake of civilisation, that no Africans had ever 
crossed the Atlantic. Their number in the Union 
now exceeds three millions, and, as they have 
doubled in the last twenty-five years, we must ex- 
pect, unless some plan can be devised to check their 
increase, that they will amount, before the close of 
this century, to twelve millions, by which time the 
white population will have augmented to eighty mil- 
lions. Notwithstanding this increase of negroes, were 
it not for disturbing causes, to which I shall pre- 
sently advert, I should cherish the most sanguine 
hopes of their future improvement and emancipation, 
and even their ultimate amalgamation and fusion with 
the whites, so highly has my estimate of their moral 
and intellectual capabilities been raised by what I 
have lately seen in Georgia and Alabama. Were it 
not for impediments which white competition and 
political ascendancy threaten to throw in the way of 
negro progress, the grand experiment might be fairly 
tried, of civilising several millions of blacks, not by 
philanthropists, but by a steadier and surer agency— 
the involuntary efforts of several millions of whites. 
In spite of prejudice and fear, and in defiance of 
stringent laws enacted against education, three mil- 
lions of a more enlightened and progressive race are 
brought into contact with an equal number of 
labourers lately in a savage state, and taken from a 
continent where the natives have proved themselves, 
for many thousand years, to be singularly unprogres- 
sive. Already their task-masters have taught them 
to speak, with more or less accuracy, one of the 
noblest of languages, to shake off many old supersti- 
tions, to acquire higher ideas of morality, and habits 
of neatness and cleanliness, and have converted 
thousands of them to Christianity. Many they have 
emancipated, and the rest are gradually approaching 
to the condition of the ancient serfs of Europe half a 
century or more before their bondage died out. 

“ All this has been done at an enormous sacrifice 
of time and money, an expense, indeed, which all the 
governments of Europe and all the Christian mis- 
sionaries, whether Romanist or Protestant, could 
never have effected in five centuries. F.ven in the 
few States which I have already visited since I 
crossed the Potomac, several hundred thousand 
whites of all ages, among whom the children are 
playing by no means the least effective part, are de. 
voting themselves with greater or less activity to 
these involuntary educational exertions, 

“Tt had previously been imagined that an impas- 
sable gulf separated the two races; but now it is 
proved that more ‘than half that space can, in a few 





——r 
generations, be successfully passed over, and the 
humble negro of the coast of Guinea has shown him. © 
self to be one of the most imitative and improvable 
of human beings. Yet the experiment may still be | 
defeated, not so much by the fanaticism of abolition. 
ists, or the prejudices of those slave-owners who ar 
called perpetualists, who maintain that slavery should 
be permanent, and that it is a blessing in itself to the 
negro, but by the jealousy of an unscrupulous demo. 
cracy invested with political power.” 

Hoping that these extracts will induce readers to 
pay the attention deserved by all the author's other ~ 
statements respecting the negro population, we shall 
now conclude our review with a few miscellaneoys 
particulars, which will show the variety of the fielj 
over which we are conducted, though only by a blade, 

a flower, a pebble, or other fragment picked up op — 
our way. Between Chehaw and Montgomery 
curious scene :— 

* Although we had now penetrated into regions 
where the schoolmaster has not been much abroai, 
we observe that the railway cars are everywhere 
attended by news-boys, who, in some places, are 
carried on a whole stage, walking up and down ‘the 
middle aisle’ of the long car. Usually, however, a 
each station, they, and others who sell apples ani 
biscuits, may be seen calculating the exact speed a " 
which it is safe to jump off, and taking, with the 
utmost coolness, a few cents in change a moment 
before they know that the rate acquired by the train | 
will be dangerous, I never witnessed an accident, 
but as the Jocomotive usually runs only fifteen mile | 
an hour, and is some time before it reaches half tha 
pace, the urchins are not hurried as they would bein - 
England, One of them was calling out, in the midst 
of the pine-barren between Columbus and Chebay, 
‘A novel, by Paul le Koch, the Bulwer of France, for 
25 cents—all the go!—more popular than the Wan- 
dering Jew,’ &c, Newspapers for a penny or two | 
pence are bought freely by the passengers; ani, 
having purchased them at random wherever we went 
in the Northern, Middle, Southern, and Westen — 
States, I came to the conclusion that the press of the ; 
United States is quite as respectable as our own, In” 
the present crisis the greater number of prints cou 
demn the war party, expose their motives, and do 
justice to the equitable offers of the English ministry 
in regard to Oregon. A large portion of almost every 
paper is devoted to literary extracts, to novels, tales, 
travels, and often more serious works. Some of 
them are specially devoted to particular religious 
sects, and nearly all of this class are against war. 
There are also some ‘ temperance, and, in the North, 
‘ anti-slavery’ papers.” 

Another example of manners :— 

“In the evening we had been sitting for some 
hours enjoying the privacy of our own state-room, 
from the windows of which we had a good view of 
the river's bank, when at length my wife had thouglit 
it polite to visit the ladies’ cabin, as they might 
otherwise think her unsociable. She found theres 
young Irish milliner who had come out from the 
county of Monaghan, and was settled at Selma, ove 
of the towns on this river, where she said she was 
getting on extremely well. There was also a cracket 
family, consisting of a squalling child and its two 
purents, who were ‘moving to the Wasbita river 0 
Louisiana.’ The young mother was smoking a pipe, 
which her husband, a rough-looking backwoodsmap, 
had politely lighted for her. As this practice ws 
against the regulations, my wife joined the othet 
ladies in remonstrating, and she immediately welt | 7 
out to smoke in the open air on the guard. I had : 
been before amused by seeing a girl, about mine 
years old, employed, by way of imitating her elders, 
in smoking a paper cigar on the deck, and a mother, 
after suckling an infant of two years, give it some 
tobacco to chew.” 

At the same place the travellers met a Germat 
stewardess of the steamer who had been one of the 
victims swindled by Martin Stephan, the preacher of 
Dresden, who ten years ago set the example so Te 
cently followed from Paris. He “taught that all 
theological study should be confined to the Bible; 
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that literature and the fine arts, being of human 
origin and worldly in their nature, ought to be de- 
spised; that no one could enjoy freedom of con- 
science in Germany; and that the only path to salva- 
tion was to follow him, and emigrate to North 
America. He himself was to be their temporal and 
spiritual chief, and to him they were to deliver up all 
their property. In November, 1838, 700 victims of 
this impostor embarked from Bremen, including six 
pastors and four schoolmasters. One of the tran- 
sports, the Amelia, carrying about sixty emigrants, 
including children, a crazy old ship, was never heard 
of again, and doubtless foundered on the Atlantic. 
The other carried Stephan and the rest of bis fol- 
lowers to New Orleans, from whence they ascended 
the Mississippi, and founded a settlement, called 
Wittenberg, on a rich, aguish flat, bordering the 
Missouri, above St. Louis. Here one-fourth of their 
number were swept off by fever, and Stephan, who 
had deserted a wife and nine children in Germany, 
was detected carrying on a licentious intercourse with 
some of the women of the new community. Before, 
however, this scandal became notorious, he contrived 
to make off with all the money which had been 
entrusted to him to buy land for the new colony.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








ART DISPUTES IN EDINBURGH. 


Form and Sound, can their Beauty be dependent on 
the same Physical Laws? By Thomas Purdie. 
8vo. pp. 112. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

In the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, as we perceive 

from this volume, a fierce dispute has arisen between 

Mr. Purdie and Mr. Hay, the author of The First 

Principles of Symmetrical Beauty, and other works 

on the philosophy and application of art, colours, 

and design, &c., with the general character of which 
our readers are acquainted. The last move in the 
quarrel is the octavo before us, displaying, together 
with much ability, no inconsiderable degree of asperity 
nor lack of satirical aggression. A metaphysical in- 
quiry into the origin and nature of Beauty offers a 
wide enough field for combat; and from Plato to our 
own times it has been occupied and traversed in every 
direction by many of the most astute and subtle rea- 
soners who have stood forth to enlighten the world 
on the subject. The present argument may be sum- 
med up in few words. Mr. Purdie maintains, “ that 
beauty is as well entitled to be considered*a primary 
and direct emotion, as fear, love, hope, or the sense 
of the ludicrous; that esthetics and ethics are en- 
titled to hold precisely the same rank in metaphysical 

i ” He tends for an original sensation, as 
well as for the theory of emotions founded on associa- 
tion, which is exclusively upheld by opposite opinions. 
He ridicules the idea that musical or harmonie ratios 
can be engrafted on form for the production of the 
beautiful, and thus answers the question put on his 
title-page in the negative. 

As there are many geometrical figures engraved to 
demonstrate the details, we are precluded from doing 
more than refer to them; but as it may be amusing 
to see how the author vents his satirical humour, we 
will quote an example of that species of argumentum 
ad hominem, which has been (untruly) said to be the 
test of truth. Mr. Hay, it appears, asserts “ that 
there exists in the human mind a universal mathe- 
matical principle of harmony, which gives a response 
to every development of a geometric principle in 
nature, and that this response constitutes the emotion 
of Beauty. That Beauty is therefore not ‘ merely 
an arbitrary creation, arising out of individual notions 
of correct taste, but an unchangeable and never-failing 
result of geometrical proportions.’ ” 

His antagonist remarks, “ It is difficult to conjec- 
ture what is meant by this inherent mathematical 
principle. * * * If it be merely intended to express, 
that the living and sentient beings in this world are 
endowed by the Almighty wiih faculties suited to the 
mathematical laws which regulate external nature, no 
one will deny its truth. Every animal, for example, 
knows how to retain his centre of gravity, without 
being taught the doctrine of equilibrium. The bird 











learns to fly, without being taught pneumatics; and the 
fish to swim, without learning hydrostatics ; while the 
bee practically solves a most difficult problem in 
geometry, by building its cells after a fashion, which, 
it can be mathematically proved, combines the greatest 
possible amount of accommodation and strength, with 
the smallest possible consumpt of labour and mate- 
rials; and, what brings us nearer to the point in 
question, it is obvious, that many of the feathered 
tribes have a distinct perception of the musical in- 
tervals, They listen to the strains of music with 
obvious pleasure, and attempt to imitate all they hear. 
But, if this is the meaning of what is here called 
the ‘ universal inherent mathematical principle of 
harmony,’ it appears, when thus divested of the 
mystery in which the language clothes it, to be neither 
more nor less than what is commonly called instinct. 

“If the perception of the beauty of form be the 
result of the same mathematical principle which is 
called into operation by the harmonic ratios in music, 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the mocking bird 
must, of all animals, be the most sensitive to its in- 
fluence. The idea that beauty depends on the exist- 
ence of a ‘ universal mathematical principle,’ is directly 
at variance with the quotation from Burke, which 
forms the motto on the title page of the first book 
published in connexion with this Theory—‘ Natural 
Principles and Analogy of the Harmony of Form’— 
‘Wherever the best taste differs from the worst, I 
am convinced that the understanding operates, and 
nothing else.’ In the truth contained in this quota- 
tion, almost all will agree—that it is a direct,contra- 
diction to the universal mathematical principle of 
harmony, is perfectly manifest. 

“This quotation, then, renders it obvious, that 
instinct is not meant when this faculty is spoken of; 
but the idea of the existence of such a faculty, in 
connexion with our reasoning powers, is too absurd 
to require refutation. It would reduce music to 
geometry, and that man would be the best musician 
who was the best geometer. 

“To deny that it is instinct, and at the same time 
say it is not reason, is to deny its existence alto- 
gether. : 

“ But by what process of induction is the existence 
of this newly-discovered faculty demonstrated? It 
was to be expected that our eyes would have been 
turned inwards, and the existence of the principle 
proved, by referring to what every man feels passing 
within his own mind. In all that relates to the 
faculties of the mind, the mind itself must be the 
object to which our scrutiny is directed; and con- 
sciousness, that faculty by which we are made aware 
of what passes within, is, in all such investigations, 
the only evidence. 

“ But in regard to this universal inherent mathe- 
matical principle, no such investigation has been 
made. Instead of an analysis of the mental faculties, 
there is a survey of the proportions of the Parthenon. 
The only attempt at proof, if such indeed it can be 
called, is an endeavour to establish an analogy. 
Because we know that the primary beauty of music 
depends on the harmonic ratios—they are adopted 
from a supposed similarity between the effects of 
sound on the ear, and of form on the eye—as con- 
stituting the beauty of form also. 

“The attempt to establish a science of any kind 
on mere analogy, appears to be utterly unphilosophical. 
More especially is it so in regard to a Theory of this 
nature, claiming, as it does, mathematical accuracy. 
But if the evidence afforded by the analogy of the 
senses be valuable, why should the ear be exclusively 
appealed to? If the question is to be settled by mere 
analogy, there are exactly three to one against it. If 
the phenomena connected with hearing favour the 
Theory, those of the other senses—taste, smell, and 
feeling—are against it. But, indeed, our sense of 
the beauty of form seems to have much more in com- 
mon with the sense of taste than with that of hearing. 
The names are in all languages identical. The 
primary beauty of musical sounds is limited and 
defined by fixed rules; while the pleasures derived 
from the beauty of form, and the pleasures of the 
palate, are infinitely diversified, and alike incapable 











of being reduced to rule. If, then, this analogical 
reasoning be decisive—if we are to conclude that 
beauty of form can be subjected to unerring rules be 
which it may universally be produced, simply because 
we find that such is the fact in reference to the 
primary beauty of musical sounds—then must we 
come to the same conclusion regarding taste and 
smell. But no one would expose himself to the 
ridicule of attempting to account, on mathematical 
principles, for a man partaking with equal relish of 
things sour and sweet, salt and fresh ; for his eating 
animal food with currant jelly one day, and with 
pickles the next; or for a European lady preferring 
the pungent odour of aromatic vinegar to asafctida, 
while some tribes of savages scent the latter with a 
far keener relish. 

“This is no extravagant illustration. I may in- 
deed appear to assume too mueh, when I state my 


‘belief that no one would expose himself to the ridicule 


of so accounting for the pleasures of the palate. In 
a favourable notice of one of the books connected 
with this Theory, I find the suggestion made that its 
laws may be so applied. The scope of the Theory 
indicates as much, and it seems necessary for its con- 
sistency that these pleasures should also come within 
its range. 

“If the principles of the harmonic ratios exercise, 
as they are said to do, ‘a controlling influence over 
all the combinations throughout the great system of 
nature, then the combinations of cookery cannot be 
left out of the category. If the mode in which the 
various senses act be ‘uniform, and of a mathematical 
nature, and our perception merely the response of 
our ‘internal sense, to the development of an exter- 
nal mathematical principle, as it is called, a ‘ homo- 
geneous principle existing in external nature, then it 
clearly follows, that a man does not relish apple- 
dumpling simply because it is agreeable to his palate 
——a reason which stops all farther enquiry—but be- 
cause sugar, forming an angle with its base of 45 
degrees, while acidity forms one of 30 degrees, sour 
stands to sweet in the ratio of 2 to 3, and the variety, 
being equal to the uniformity, the result is harmony. 
If all our emotions and sensations then be proved to 
be but the response of the ‘internal sense’ to the all- 
pervading influence of the harmonic ratios, we must 
consider that a new era in metaphysical science has 
been introduced. If our senses are but media 
variously constituted for conveying to the sensorium 
impressions of the same governing law of harmonic 
ratios, we must have our treatises on the ‘ pre-estab- 
lished harmonies’ of the culinary art ; our cooks must 
study, not Meg Dods, but mathematics ; throw all 
experience to the winds, and proceed on 4 priori 
principles to explore the transcendentalism of their 
noble science. 

“ But it is not difficult to show that this Theory 
could have derived no support from this supposed 
analogy with the musical faculty, although sight and 
hearing had been the only senses which we had been 
possessed of.” 

And the vein of banter is enlarged in the subjoined 
appendix, with the apology, “if this note be thought 
puerile, the charge must lie, not on its contents, but 
on the doctrines which it is intended to expose.” 

“ The attempt (the author continues) to construct 
a science of gastronomy upon the basis of the har- 
monic ratios must now be made, seeing that these 
are held to be established principles for the guidance 
of mankind in all the arts. We cannot for a moment 
doubt the triumphant success of so refined and philo- 
sophical a Theory, and only lament that our limits 
preclude us from tracing its manifold applications to 
those practical interests that affect, not indeed man’s 
‘bosom’ any more than his ‘ business, but a more 
tender region of liis nature, which is the seat of his 
most exquisite delights. Let any earnest inquirer 
after truth examine a modern cookery book, and he 
will find the universal prevalence of the harmonic 
ratios verified in a most remarkable degree. No ‘in- 
commensurable quantities’ there find place; flour 
stands to butter in the proportion of two lbs. to one, 
and eggs bear a like ratio to the sugar. Kepler 
taught the universal prevalence of those ratios in the 
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stellar sphere. Vitruvius explained how the sculptors 
of antiquity used them in compounding the ‘ mos/ 
truly beautiful work of creation, the human figure. 
The author of the Theory under discussion has dis- 
covered how architects apply them in ‘the most 
scientific specimen of art, the Parthenon. We claim 
for ourselves the glory of discovering a development 
of the same laws in a plum-pudding ; a composition 
selected as holding the same rank in the culinary art, 
which our author has awarded to the human figure 
and the Parthenon, among the works of creation and 
architecture. 

“ Recipe for a Plum-pudding, from a modern 
Cookery Book.—One pound of the best raisins, half 
a pound of currants, one pound of fresh beef suet, 
five ounces of grated bread, three of flour, two of 
sugar, one of salt, one of ginger, and one of cinna- 
mon; six well-beaten eggs, and three wine glasses 
of rum; all to be thoroughly mixed, and boiled for 
five hours. 

“ The human figure is said to be beautiful, because 
‘from the crown of the head to the os pubis, is one 
half of the whole length, from the thigh-joint to the 
knee-joint, from the knee-joint to the heel, and from 
the elbow-joint to the end of the longest finger, are 
each one-fourth of the whole length,’ and because 
‘every separate portion of the human figure is full of 
this species of harmony.’ 

“Thus, in the plum-pudding, suet being equal to 
raisins, currants stand to each in the ratio of 1 to 2, 
or, to the two combined, in the ratio of lto 4. The 
numbers 2, 3, and 5, enter into harmonious combina- 
tion in the sugar, the flour, and the grated bread, and 
exemplify the principle of variety; while the ginger, 
cinnamon, and salt, being in equal quantities, and 
therefore allied to uniformity, illustrate that element, 
and unite those two principles in harmonious com- 
bination—thus attaining ‘ the highest degree of per- 
Section, which is the result of an equal balance of 
both kinds.’ 

“Our discovery is relatively only, not absolutely 
original. Our infant imaginations were wont to be 
fired by the well known and authentic legend of a 
musical pasty, which was deemed a dish recherche 
enough to regale royalty itself; but we are not aware 
of any one till now having propounded a musical 
plum-pndding, in which flour, suet, and switched 
eggs form the base; dried fruit, the tenor; sugar, 
flour, and grated bread, the counter-tenor; and ginger, 
cinnamon, and salt, the treble. 

‘We have to deplore the ruthless demolition of 
those beautiful creations of fancy that gladdened our 
childhood, by that unsparing scepticism which forms 
sO prominent and disgusting a feature of this iron 
age. But this unrivalled Theory of the harmonic 
ratios encourages us to believe that our favourite 
legend will yet be recognised as authentic history; 
that a brighter era is beginning to dawn upon us, 
and that the more enlightened spirits of this genera- 
tion will demonstrate their superiority to the vulgar 
herd, by returning to the wisdom of ‘ our ancestors,’ 
among whom the Chaldean Sages—the first promul- 
gators of the beauty of the harmonic ratios—deserve 
pre-eminently to be ranked.” 

Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 


STATISTICS OF POETRY. 

(We have pretty nearly fulfilled our pledge, and brought 
our review of poetical publications not only over the retro- 
spective road, but in advance of the present time. We 
have, however, a little lee-way yet to make up, and not- 
withstanding the opinion that Poets and Poetry are neglected, 
we find, from week to week, that the cry is “ still they come.” 
They come in MS., they come in pamphlets, they come in 
small volumes, and they come in large. They come in such 
abundance that we are often tempted to fancy that metre 
and rhyme are the components of natural and general lan- 
guage, and plain prose the exception to the rule. There is 
something in this to encourage the lovers and the doers of 
verse. So long as there are Youth, Imagination, Sentiment, 
Passion, in the world, there will be Poets and Poetry; and 
the Iron Age will have its streaks of Silver and Gold; the 
dullest of Times will have its brilliant spots, and the darkest 
its gleams and flashes of light, In all there will be Genius 








and that rare human Essence will have its legion of emulous 
Talent, and mediocre or abortive Imitation for ever.] 


The Dying Girl and other Poems. By Swynfen 
Jervis. Longmans, pp. 47 
THE writer's name frequently figures among the 
pleasing and graceful contributors to periodical works, 
and he has here collected a few of his smaller poems, 
of which he desired the preservation in a more stable 
form, and prefacing them with “ The Dying Girl,” of 
140 lines in length, made a pretty little volume. 
The opening piece is, as might be anticipated, a 
saddened strain. We select a few of its melancholy 
and musical stanzas— 
‘Tis sad for one so young to die ; 
Yet death, to those who weep, 


Is nothing, dearest mother, 
But a long and welcome sleep. 


“ A sweet relief from suffering, 
An undisturb’d repose, 
Which on the weary spirit falls, 


As dew upon the rose. 
* * * * 


“ We must bear our griefs with patience. 
But life is ebbing fast ; 
I have yet one more request to make, 
I feel ’twill be the last. 


“ It is to let me sit once more 
In that dear old wicker chair, 
Close beside the open window : 
I shall breathe more freely there. 


«Tis but an idle fancy, 
Yet I long, before I die, 
Before my spirit takes its flight 
To yon unchanging sky, 


“ To see once more the happy fields, 
And on the hills to gaze, 
Where I so oft have rambled 
In the long long summer days.” 

We presume the minor compositions have all been 
published, or would select such as the “ Lines for an 
Album,” as an example of the easy and playful for 
trivial occasions. 


Zaddok, the Hebrew Wanderer. By H.H. Freiburg. 
Churton, pp. 103 

A propuctTion of considerable merit, which has lain 
too long by us. The author assures us it was written 
for his “ own gratification,” and we suppose we were 
induced to leave it for that end, though we were, our- 
selves, somewhat gratified in perusing it. Occa- 
sionally bad rhythm, as for example— 

“ An eye for an eye—the world is a mart,” 
Will not measure with 

“ But when the truth would seek a heart for heart.” 
But the writer is very discursive in this matter, and 
his composition runs into many varieties. The name 
of God is far too often invoked. 


The Field and Factory. By W. Erle Mayne. 
Cleaver, pp. 30 
Pro aris et focis is ® good motto, and Mr. Mayne 
considers its rights to be against the Free Trade and 
Cotton-Lord-System. Here is an example of the 
spirit and of the poetry also— 
“ To fill the warehouse with its silken bales, 
Where health once flourished, now disease prevails ; 
And where stout peasants used to dress the plain, 
A sickly race the factories maintain. 
But beauty, when selecting for her pride, 
Some costly fabric, curiously dyed, 
Counts not the weary eyes that lent their aid, 
Before the web assumed the rose’s shade. 
What recks the belle those hours of care and pain, 
With loud admirers lounging in her train ?— 
Her robe will set the fashion of a week, 
Dyed in the bloom of many a faded cheek.” 
Sybil ; a Soul's History. By J. 1. Minchin. Smith, 
Elder, and Co., pp. 217 
Mr. Mrincurn’s Soul is not so very unlike Mr. New- 
man’s Soul, (see last Gazette,) although it is in 
verse whilst his is in prose. Sybil is alove romance, 
and one of her lovers is of the ultra-impassioned 
conscience-stricken school, aggravated from Byron. 
“Sybil (says he) you think me mad; perhaps I 
am; I know not if this torment on my brain may not 
have snapped its reason; but I know that I have done 
a foul and treacherous act,” &e. &. And— 
“ There are some thoughts a man hoards up within, 
Not babbling out his secret. Now I speak, 





For blame, or horror injure me no more. 





Belief or unbelief spring of themselves, 
And I blame not my soul, because its thought 
Would only credit what the sense can see. 
I tremble not at priest-invented tales 
Of burning hell-fires, and eternal doom : 
I fancy I shall lie calm in the grave ; 
If it indeed be otherwise, full soon 
I shall have solved that great world-mystery ; 
And it is not that thought that throbbeth now 
In my full beating heart. I die with joy, 
Since thus alone I can cut through the spell, 
Wound by my own heart-treason round thy youth. 
Is it the night air, balmy as a sigh, 
That creeps in icy chill to Sybil’s heart ? r 
The “Queen of Night,’ a second poem, is in a 
different style, but also marred by the want of polish, 
without which even high poetic imaginings are no. 
thing but ill-expressed ideas. Ex. gr.— 
“ The fiery heat had pass’d away, 
As slowly sank the dying day, 
Purpling down the western skies, 
When gently as a maiden’s sighs, 
Or a low love-warbled song, 
Murmured the soft sea-breeze along, 
Breathing o’er the desert hoar, 
The eternal music of the shore, 
With primal freshness evermore ; 
Scarce had the sea’s first ripple sighed, 
Ere Raymond started on his ride. 
Long and weary was the way 
He had to pass ere break of day, 
To reach again that Eastern sea 
Now dancing at his feet with glee, 
Where gently he his course begun 
Inwards towards the setting sun, 
Swiftly o’er the desert’s brim 
Sunk that giant sun’s red rim, 
And the far West’s purple veil 
Shifting to a crimson pale 
Swooned into a dull gray light 
More dim, and dim, ’til all was night; 
Still Raymond, without stay or rest, 
Pushed ever onwards to the west.” 


We see here how writers are led away by mere 
words, and how badly words are chosen. The 
‘‘ eternal” music of the shore ceases to let us hear the 
first sigh of the ripple, and we understand not the 
long ride which must be taken to reach a sea now 
dancing at your feet. Then the “ inwards, towards,” 
and “ onwards,” and a purple Veil “swooning,” and 
the rhymes bis of “ way” and “day,” in a dozen of 
lines, are all trials which exclude their author from 
the successful rank of admired poetry. 


Poems. By Allan Park Paton. Second Series. 

Longmans, pp. 124 
In a very humble shape, this little volume contains a 
great deal of feeling and fancy, and original mind not 
imperfectly or unmusically expressed in its diversified 
themes and numbers. ‘The poems are all short; 
there are about fifty in less than thrice so many pages, 
and they embrace almost as considerable a variety of 
subject; grave, gay, classic, natural, picturesque, 
legendary, and we know not what else, or how to 
class them, except that three-fourths are sonnets. 
But we will select our proofs of talent from the other 
compositions, and “ The Fairies Dining” is a fair 
example of a superstition prettily turned— 


“ The rain drops fell like diamonds, 
While clear the sun was shining, 
A Child came leaping to my side, 
Clapped its dimpled hands, and cried, 
* The Fairies now are dining ‘’ 
“ Swam to earth the Golden Shower, 
As it were from Angels’ eyes ; 
Passing Spirits, to whose thought 
The glowing landscape — cove brought 
Man’s primal Paradise 
* Noiselessly it winnowed down, 
And as silently it sank, 
It came upon the shepherd boy 
Like a dream as he did lie 
Upon the daisied bank. 
“ From the creamy hawthorn bloom 
Sang the linnet ; still on high , 
Panted the lark ; and still did chime 
Far up within the cool-leaved lime, 
The bee’s monotony. 
« Still stood the Cattle in the tarn, 
Peaceful as beneath a spell, 
The coal-black shadows under them 
Perfect, unbroken, and undim, 
As if no moisture fell. 
« And still above the velvet banks, 
Insects mixed in giddy dance, 
Down, up, and round, and in, and out: 
And still, in gladness sprang the Trout, 
With sudden, silver glance ! 
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« And nothing in all nature seemed 
To mark the wondrous Golden Rain, 
Except that open-bosomed One, 
Who, through it, laughed up to the Sun 
And clapped her hands again. 


“¢Oh! the Fairies now are dining; 
It is in Sunny Showers 
That they, to feast, and dance, and sing 
Among the light green grasses, bring 
Their Ladies from their bowers !’” 


The “ Gipsy -Bivouac,” is a good piece of descrip- 
tion— 
“ Away! and left no trace behind, 
Beyond this small, burnt ring of grass ! 
Now, by yon sun! a pleasant life 
As one might wish to pass! 
No farther gone than yesterday, 
While stumbling hither with a book, 
I almost stepped upon their Tent 
Within this cunning nook. 
** One wide-backed fellow on his face, 
Beside that sprawling bramble lay, 
Too tired with ranging by the night, 
To labour by the day. 
Dreaming, mayhap, of muffled roosts, 
And sudden clutches in the dark, 
My tread broke in upon his sleep 
Like a suspecting bark. 
“ Here, by a sun-bewildered fire, 
Rounding his wires another sat, 
With knotted locks, and tawny face, 
Rent coat, and brimless hat. 
Behind him, near their hoop-arched home, 
Their heads with glaring kerchiefs bound, 
Their large-lipped matrons, gossiping, 
Spread rags upon the ground. 
“ And yonder on the daisied knoll,— 
The centre of a whining brood i 
Brown as the hazels which they steal,— 
A Gipsy Beauty stood. 
Blacker than blackberries her eyes, 
And still not blacker than the hair, 
Which lolled in lazy flakes upon 
Her olive shoulders bare. 
“ Here were they all but yester-eve! 
And now, where are they ?—Miles away, 
In some new lovely place, while I 
Am here again to-day. 
The River and the Highland Range, 
The silent Fort, the rippled Bay ; 
A glorious scene, but still, the same— 
Would I were free as they !”” 


Thus, without rising to the lofty for great admira- 
tion, the author may justly claim the merit of having 
reached the pleasant for gratification and praise. 


Catawba River, dc. By J. 8. Kidney. New York: 

Baker and Scribner, pp. 119 
WE fear we could not welcome this as a specimen of 
American poetry likely to live on either side of the 
Ocean. Its attempt to paint the scenery of its 
native country is its only recommendation to us; 
but the pictures are so feeble, that we are obliged to 
abandon even this ground for predilection. Witness 
the opening— 


“ With oaken pillars yonder height is strong, 
To which the bristling pines are clambering. 
Beneath—Catawba frets, and speeds along ;— 
The softened roar is asking me to sing: 
And, river! thou shalt move this day 
Through this, I think, thy virgin lay. 
“ While wintry showers were falling yesterday, 
The little pines were bent with dismal grief ; 
With faces buried in the snow they lay : 
But this strong wind has given to them relief; 
And, dark within the world of white, 
They make it more intensely bright.” 


The phases of love supply another example— 


“ «The men are all quaffing 
The draught of to-day ; 
And maidens are laughing 
Like zephyrs in May :— 
Come away from gloomy thinking, 
Be thy soul the rapture drinking ; 
Come away |’ 
“ No, I will not ; 
Grief will kill not ; 
Let my sorrow take its course. 
Love is sighing, 
Love’s a-drying 
At his true and only source. 
“Lo! my love is coming— 
Sorrow makes a din ; 
Joy begins a humming ; 
May he enter in? 
** See her eye is warming, 
And her voice is sweet :— 
Love again is storming 
All my heart complete,” 


The Dreamer. By Ossian Macpherson. For the 

Author, pp. 152 
PaTRONIZED and cherished by the princely merchant 
house and generous family of Sir Charles Forbes, the 
author has poured out his gratitude in prose and 
verse. A description of the Isle of Madeira in the 
former, and a rather wild and unconnected, though 
earnest style, in the latter, speak well of the writer's 
talent and deserts, both of head and heart. Disease 
and threatening death are but blank inspirers of 
melody. He was, it seems, supported in his trial of 
the climate of Madeira, by being provided with means, 
and his salary as a clerk continued without services, 
by the munificence to which we have alluded, and it 
is ever honourable to such conduct to be recorded in 
song flowing from the grateful soul, however it may 
possess more of the heart-feeling than the refinements 
of poetry. The name of Ossian Macpherson to it 
also enhances the value of the tribute :— 


“ No more of this—but let me now conclude, 
With one more subject, and the pleasing theme 
Shall be a register of gratitude, 

In language which, unworthy though it seem, 
Will be at least sincere ; and if my hand 
Fails to describe the feelings of the heart ; 

It is because I cannot now command 

The strength to utter what I would impart. 


“In my dark hour, when fortune on me scowl’d, 
Withering each ray of hope with grinding rage ; 
When cold blasts came, and all around me howI!d, 
And chill’d my very blood; and when my page 
Of health was blotted, never to return ; 

And when stretch’d out on poverty’s sick bed, 
I felt upon my brow the fever burn— 
When life itself seem’d to have well-nigh fled. 


“ My reason shatter’d, and the fiend Despair 
Had undermined my peace; and when the thread 
Ot that existence which once promised fair, 
Was rotting fast; and when no friendly eye, 
In pity gazed upon my wasted form 
And pallid cheek ; when ne’er a soul came nigh 
To soothe within my breast the wintry storm ; 
And none to care if I might live or die. 


“ In that dark hour, there fell upon my ears, 
In accents mild, a heaven speaking voice ; 
Which like the summer sun dried up my tears, 
And bade my sinking heart once more rejoice. 
It bade me hope, and Hope sprang up apace, 
As if by magic touch the storm was hushed ; 
My slumber was less fretful, and my face 
Became less pallid—my despair was crush’d. 


“Twas yours, my patrons, ever honoured pair ! 
Your hands, your voices, that upheld me then, 
That made my gloomy day again look fair, 
And changed my grief to joyiulness ; and when 
All the world shunn’d me, and I had no friend, 
And on life’s ocean was by tempests driven; 
Oh! it was then your fri hip did d d 
Upon my head—fresh as the dews of heaven. 


« And I am grateful—in this humble verse 
I do record it—for it may be so, 
That these rude lines my feelings may rehearse, 
And still speak out my thanks, when I am low— 
And if by accident the Dreamer’s name 
Shall be remembered in far distant days, 
Yours too, my friends, will mingle with his fame, 
And many an unborn heart your deeds will praise. 


“ Farewell to all!” 











SUMMARY. 


A Book of Ornamental Glazing ; Quarries corrected 
and arranged from Ancient Examples. By A. W. 
Franks, B.A. London: Parker. Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co, 

Mr. ParxkeER, some time ago, published a work on 

ancient glass-painting, of great interest, being an 


} “ Inquiry into the difference of Style,” which the au- 


thor (“an amateur”) carried elaborately out, and il- 
lustrated with much skill and care. As a contribu- 
tion to the same class of “inquiry,” the public, and 
especially the curious in the recently inspirited 
studies of archeology,* are much indebted to the au- 


thor of this volume, which contains no fewer than a 
hundred and twelve engravings of pattern quarries, 
collected from various church and lay quarters, still 
unbroken, about the country. But some of our 
readers will perhaps need to ask, in the first place, 
what it is that is called a quarry in a painted window ? 
It is the small Square of lozenge-shaped glass, en- 
closed in lead, with which the windows in old build- 
ings are generally glazed. The single ornaments in 
these are often complete in themselves, and display 
many devices, such as foliage, initials, heraldic 
characters, royal badges, religious emblems, animals, 
insects, rebuses, mottoes, and other forms, so coloured 
and arranged as to produce very fine effects, in 
the architectural associations with which they were 
combined. Hitherto this subject has not (that we 
are aware of) been treated, except in a very limited 
and desultory manner; and, even after the labours 
of Mr. Franks, we are of opinion that there is 
a wide field for a more extensive and systematic 
performance, if any antiquary with leisure and ardour 
enough could be found to undertake its exploration.* 
As a co-lateral help toward the ascertaining of dates, 
these quarries are not unimportant; for they pertain 
to particular styles of buildings and different’ ages, 
and thus each may throw a light upon the other. 
The prevalence of certain patterns in several localities, 
may also serve to show or confirm connexions, which 
claim the attention of topographers, genealogists, and 
historians ; so that, altogether, we must consider the 
present to be eminently a step in the right Archeolo- 
gical direction. The difficulty of chronological dis- 
position, however, is as yet so great, that the au- 
thor has been obliged to resort to another method, 
and has subdivided his plates into 1, leaves; 2, stiff 
early quatrefoils and radiating spots; 3, crosses; 4, 
flowers; 5, animals; 6, sacred monograms and 
scrolls; 7, royal badges and initials; 8, rebuses and 
private badges; and 9, simple letters and one mer- 
chant’s mark. 

Into the particulars of these we cannot enter, and, 
indeed, without the engravings, they would be unin- 
telligible ; and, therefore, all we can do is to recom- 
mend the volume cordially to antiquaries ; and re- 
iterate our hope, that it will lead to much farther il- 
lustration of a subject at once presenting us with 
the curious, the beautiful, and the useful. For many 
of these Quarries suggest designs and patterns for 
furniture and dresses for our modern day, as well as 
for embellishments in their own glass imitation, 
where new residences or churches admit of such con- 
junction. 


Excitement; a Tale of our own Times. 2 vols. 
Orger and Meryon. 

WE trust this Excitement will be widely spread over 
the public; for, if successful, the writer’s share of 
the profits is destined for the funds of a charitable in- 
stitution, which is under the superintendence of & 
committee of ladies and gentlemen, and denominated 
“ An Establishment for Gentlewomen during ‘lem- 
porary Illness.” 

There is distress in our back alleys and slums, 
there is misery in the obscure parts of every manu- 
facturing town, there is starvation in many a quarter 
and famine in Ireland—there are sufferings enow 
in every grade of society from the wretchedly poor 
and helpless to the industrious, toiling and struggling 
for bare life; but perhaps there are none more to be 
pitied, none more forlorn and calamitous than the class 
of females, reduced from the comforts of easy circum- 
stances, and plunged by disease into the abyss of 
pain and want, without the means of mitigation and 
succour. ‘The mind’s afflictions are added to the 
body’s woes; and the comparison and contrast em- 





* The impetus given to this revival, by the first meeting 
of the Archzological Association, under Lord Albert 
Conyngham, at Canterbury, and since promoted by the 
meetings, transactions, and publications of the same body, 
as well as by the Archeological Institute, which sprung out 
of, and separated from it, ought never to be forgotten where 
antiquarian research and conservatism are prized. There 
is now a public voice in the question, which will scarcely 
permit the ignorant destruciion, cr noiseless misappropria- 
tion, of the most valuable relics of ancient times; and the 





extent to which this general feeling has been roused may be 





appreciated by the extraordinary fact, that the Corporation 
of the City of London has found an advocate, (and a Titan), 
to claim for it the merit of having always been anxious for, 
and careful of the Roman, &c., remains, that have been dis- 
covered within its boundaries! We shall hereafter examine 
this bold pretence, at issue with every fact within our 
knowledge.—Ed. L. G. 

* We observe with satisfaction, that Mr. Franks invites 
communications, as if he intended to augment his data : and 
we trust that he will be every way encouraged (by the sale 
of his book and the aids he requests) to do so.—Ep. L, G, 
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bitters the hard lot, far beyond the feelings of accus- 
tomed wretchedness ; much as we must deplore that 
sad condition of so many of our fellow creatures. 
One born, and brought up, and steeped in poverty, is 
indeed an object to awaken every compassionate emo- 
tion in the human breast; but perhaps, it is not too 
much to say, that one reduced from the tenderness 
and ministrations which are implicated in the idea of 
a Gentlewoman to stand in need of Charity for sus- 
tenance and medical aid, is a climax of misfortune 
almost beyond the power of aggravation: We cannot, 
then, but heartily wish well to a work which seeks to 
contribute to the twice blessed cause of affording 
them relief. 

But here is the tale itself to deserve patronage, as 
a fair specimen of fashionable affairs. A hard-hearted 
Yorkshire baronet, inconsiderate of the rights of his 
tenantry and the poor—a handsome daughter, the 
heroine—her lover, a benevolent character, the hero 
—a mauvaise sujet, his rival—the oppressed seeking 
their revenge by crime, and other persons and inci- 
dents, all well painted and described, form a novel 
of sufficient interest to merit the favour and grace of 
general novel-readers. 


The Child's First History of Rome. By the Author 
of “ Amy Herbert.” Longmans, 

Is a nice resumé or abridgment chiefly of Schmitz’s 

History, and well adapted to the capacity of children. 

We would commend it for schools and families. 








THE LIVING POLITICIANS OF FRANCE, 


History of the National Constituent Assembly. 


(Second notice.) 
WE resume our sketches from Mr. Corkran’s enter- 
taining volumes without further preface :— 

“ Duvergier de Hauranne, who came forward t0 
combat against Socialism, was the real author of the 
reform banquets which terminated in the fall of the 
Monarchy. In an evil hour M. Duchatel, Minister 
of the Interior, affirmed that the country was in- 
different on the snbject of reform—the taunt was 
taken as a challenge—de Hauranne at once retorted 
that the minister should soon be awakened from his 
delusion, und the reform banquets were organized. 
The more commanding position of Odilon Barrot, 
his more impressive eloquence, gave him the con- 
spicuous part in the performances ; but the manager 
was the gentleman whom we are now noticing. His 
is a singular physiognomy—a remarkably fine head, 
long grave face, pale and thoughtful, and testifying 
his descent from the pure ascetic Jansenist, of whom 
he bears one of the historical names; yet his move- 
ments betray a nervous excitability, a combative 
impatient spirit, that mark bim out for what he is 
—a born Oppositionist. His writings and his speeches 
divide his characteristics. The first, like his fine 
head, are thoughtful, methodical, and cold—the latter 
brisk, petulant, and spirituel, His writings are all 
political, and turn chiefly on English parliamentary 
history, or the conduct of parties in the British 
legislature. Like his old master, Guizot, whom he 
abandoned for Thiers, he regards our parliamentary 
government as a beau ideal of its kind; and, in spite 
of his own change of leaders, he remains a doctrinaire. 
He is not only well versed in English history, and a 
close observer, even a chronicler, as the Revue des 
Deux Mondes can testify, of the daily struggles of 
English parties, but he is personally acquainted with 
their most eminent politicians. The task which 
Duvergier de Hauranne imposed on himself was that 
of familiarizing his countrymen with English habits 
of meeting in public. No spectacle appeared finer to 
him than the meeting of representatives and con- 
stituents during the parliamentary vacation, at town 
halls, or at the festive board, for sake of rendering an 
account of their stewardship, or of combining with 
their friends some movement in which they were one 
and all interested. It was this wholesome agitation, 
this diffusion of political life, this unceasing activity, 
that he saw with most envy; and it was with the 
hope of transplanting so excellent a temper to the 
soul of the French popular mind that he planned the 


banquets, which ended in a manner so deceptive of 
his hopes. 

“The result proved, gst other | , how 
difficult it is for a popular reformer to bring up by 
any sudden effort the mind of a country to the point 
at which he has himself arrived by years of meditation 
and study. When a principle becomes clear to the 
mind of man, the wonder to himself is that he should 
have ever doubted it; and forgetting that simple as it 
may look, the minds of others must reach it through 
the same toil and discipline, he fancies that all are 
prepared to go along with him. Duvergier de 
Hauranne fancied that a hasty excitable people, with 
no other than revolutionary traditions, barricades, and 
fights, might be made to enter in a moment into a 
system of moral agitation quite new to their habits, 
and for which no sort of previous training had 
prepared them. A less impetuous man might have 
been warned by the almost state of isolation in which 
he was left to pursue his enterprise.” 

The emeule ensued, and Mr. Corkran adds,— 

“We must do de Hauranne the justice to say, that 
amongst the strange assembly that goes by the name 
of the Constituent, he looked the least surprised or 
disconcerted of any. Odilon Barrot was horrified 
and mystified by the mischief he had unconsciously 
caused. Thiers took to his bed—Dupin knew not 
what to do—but de Hauranne seemed as much in his 
element as if he had accomplished his design of 
converting a Chamber of Deputies into a British 
House of Commons, relieved by county meetings, 
town meetings, parochial meetings, and Manehester 
leagues without ; instead of which it became almost 
a revival of the Convention, with a narrow escape 
from the horrors of its prototype. A bon mot has 
made the fortune of this gentleman in the Assembly. 
M. de Lamartine had, in his magnificent emphasis, 
declared that he not only respected but adored 
property. ‘Mais, Messieurs,’ archly remarked de 
Hauranne, ‘ on ne respecte pas toujours ce qu'on adore.’ 
Such is Duvergier de Hauranne—refiective and 
impetuous, a very vulture in opposition, and yet as 
playful as a kid. There is no man, taking him 
altogether, whose presence would be more missed 
from a legislative assembly.” 

Lagrange of Lyons. —“ Who is Lagrange of Lyons ? 
On the night of the 23rd February, a man stole along 
under the shadow of the low wall, formed by the 
elevated trottoirs, which at afew feet distance from 
the houses on the north side of the Boulevard des 
Capucines, makes the sunken narrow street called the 
Rue Basse du Rampart. It was about ten o’clock,— 
six hours previously, the call for reform had been 
granted, the people were joyful, but it was judged 
necessary to keep guard over the Hotels of Ministers. 
A line of soldiers was drawn across the Boulevard des 
Capucines, a little above the Hotelof the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to prevent crowds assembling on 
that point. A picquet of cavalry mounted guard 
behind. A mob of persons preceded by boys carrying 
torches ‘attempted to force their way through the line 
of soldiers. The officer on duty was remonstrating, 
in the expectation of turning them aside, as he had 
turned other mobs of the same kind. While the 
parley was proceeding, a pistol shot was fired from 
the Rue Basse, a soldier was wounded, the line 
retaliated—the dragoons galloped up, making a semi- 
circle of fire with their carbines, and the National 
put into print that fifty-two persons fell killed and 
wounded. With a promptitude that betrayed the plot, 
several tumbrils advanced ; the dying and the wounded 
were putinto them. The gloomy procession advanced 
to the National office: the glad tidings were sped 
through the markets and faubourgs, and the Republic 
was raised, in the dark conspiracy of which Lagrange 
of Lyons was the instrument. 

“ The.people of the faubourgs of Paris, subsequently 
elected this man to a seat in the National Assembly; 
and his first essay is to render impossible ‘by his 
support the humane proposition of Destutt.de Tracy. 
Yet it would be unjust to this Guy Fawkes, to 
confound him with the vulgar assassin. He is a 
political fanatic, as Jacques Clement was. Only he 











would feel humiliated to be put in:the same category; | 


because Clement was a Jesuit, and he has no belief 
except in human perfectibility after some strange type, 
dimly pictured in the chaos of a disordered imagina- 
tion. He was in this wicked business, the dupe and 
tool of others, who had neither his fanaticism nor his 
daring, such as it was, Whenever M, Lagrange 
mounted the tribune, an eye accustomed to watch the 
physiognomy of the Assembly might perceive an air 
of sadness steal over the right benches. Proudhon 
excited curiosity, Leroux impatience, Lagrange a 
shudder and a horror. The man has no power of 
utterance, nor is he dogmatic, or paradoxieal, or 
offensive; but he is associated with great ruin: he 
fired the train that shook all Europe, and spread 
devastation and massacre through the principal 
capitals and provinces of the continent. He knew 
not the sum of mischief he was perpetrating. What 
imagination could conceive it, and the mind retain its 
sanity. Lagrange has the look of a half insane man, 
At one time he may have passed for handsome. His 
features are spirited and striking, and are set off by 
an abundance of hair, that was onee coal black; but 
the eternal scowl which sits on the man’s visage, and 
which is rather affected than natural, his fantastic 
attitudes, and foppish dress, combine to give him the 
air of a stage bravo, hired to stand at the corner of a 
scene with folded arms, look daggers, and say nothing. 
To him might Macbeth truly address the speech, that 
‘his spirit shone through him.’ Like that spiteful, 
merciless, but great man, Cardinal Richelieu, the ultra- 
revolutionist Lagrange is said to waste away his 
leisure hours in the company of eats. While sitting 
in the Assembly, he sucks unceasingly a camphorated 
quill, and varies his attitude ad infinitum. We wish 
we could find even more details about this person; 
for nothing is immaterial concerning the man, who 
on the night of the 23rd of February, caused the 
blood to flow in which a humane King, to use a 
phrase of Chateaubriand, ‘slipped and fell,’ and left 
to Pope, Emperor, Kings, and Potentates, to desolate 
cities, countries, and provinces, many a day of shame 
and misery. He is a lion at Socialist banquets, and 
the recognised organ of the friends of the transported 
Insurgents of June. He has. proved unremitting in 
his efforts to attain a general amnesty, but when he 
wrings his hands, and weeps, and prays for mercy, 
the night of the 23rd February, like ‘the widow's 
curse,’ in the energetic language of Massinger, ‘ hangs 
on his arm.’ ” 

Pierre Bonaparte “is the brother of the Prince of 
Canino, one of the leaders of the Roman demagogues; 
and Pierre aspired to similar rankin Paris. The man 
is of violent temper, of which he gave a proof once 
by inflicting a wound with a knife on a person with 
whom he had a quarrel. He is not only violent, but 
in dress and appearance extremely vulgar. He usually 
wears a cutaway green coat, with brass buttons, and 
looks like a horse dedler. His broad face bears no 
resemblance to the Bonaparte family; but viewed in 
profile, the shape of the ‘head is like that of his more 
elegant cousin, the son of Jerome. Pitching his 
voice to a shout, he declaimed against the audacity 
of anti-revolutionary factions, which dared to prejudge 
the decision of the Assembly as to the period of its 
glorious mission. He protested that such a question 
ought not to have been allowed to be raised, and he 
denounced what he called the impious crusade that 
had been preached against the Assembly. ‘It is 
time,’ he cried, ‘ to impose silence on those rebels in 
open revolt. Whatever decree the Assembly would 
choose to adopt should be religiously respected, under 
pain of being declared traitors:to their country. Such 
decree would, he affirmed, be respected in the name 
of the democratic Republic and of the sovereign 
people.’ This speech which the aspiring brother of 
Canino read, was pronounced with a dull vehemence 
which partook rather of an unintelligent turbulence 
than of impassioned conviction, but it derived a 
certain degree of importance from the man’s position. 
The Mountain was in a frenzy of delight; the right 
benches looked astounded. Perhaps they marvelled 
at the happy dispensation of Providence that Pierre 
was not the born heir.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

We had intended in our present number to have 
given a brief report of the proceedings of the 7th of 
June, but as an account of what took place may re- 
vive a discussion upon a matter which we now hope 
is finally settled, we will content ourselves with 
pointing out a few of the advantages of the present 
Statutes of the Society, which we are glad to see 
have been confirmed by large majorities at two suc- 
cessive annual meetings of the society, the only two 
in fact, sinee the new Statutes came into operation. 
First, then, as to the mode of election prior to the 
present Statutes. Any candidate who could obtain a 
few names to propose him for F.R.S., was, after his 
certificate had been suspended in the meeting room 
for a certain time (a month, we believe), balloted for 
at an evening meeting, and if two-thirds were in his 
favour, was elected. Thus election to the Royal 
Society was more easy than to any elub in Eng- 
land; first, because the number of black balls requi- 
site to exclude was greater; and, secondly, because 
there being no day specially fixed for a general ballot, 
the candidate, in order to ensure his election, had 
only to muster a few of his friends on the particular 
evening which he and his proposers knew, but which 
the rest of the society had no means of knowing, ex- 
cept by a perpetual watchfulness, which individuals 
seldom undertake, unless where they are strongly in- 
terested. The average attendance at the evening 
meetings being small, and a general dislike to black- 
balling preventing most of those who knew nothing 
of the candidate from voting against him, his election 
was almost a matter of course. Occasionally, by a 
strong muster, a known medical man or scientific 
man was black-balled—an obscure, unknown man, 
scarcely ever. If the council wished to interfere in 
the election, either for or against a candidate, they 
had great power; and this the more dangerous, be- 
cause there was no open responsibility: they had only 
to procure a certain number of friends to vote with 
them, and the matter was settled as they liked. We 
are far from saying that this power was ever wrongly 
exercised, but it was unconstitutional, and therefore 
calling for reform. We need not, however, dilate 
upon the defects of such a system of election into 
the highest scientific body in the kingdom—few dis- 
pute the evils of the old and, happily, past system ; 
but, as usual, the arguments are all employed against 
the new plan. We do not uphold the latter as per- 
fect; we should gladly hail any plan that was so ; but 
considering the trammels of an old charter incon- 
sistent with the requirements of the present day, and 
considering the opposition to be conquered or con- 
ciliated in every reform, we think the new Statutes 
have surprisingly met the difficulties, and have 
worked with wonderful success. The privileges 
of the society are carefully guarded; all Fellows 
musty in the first instance, have been proposed 
by the society—the council abstain even from signing 
certificates, and the Fellows must be ultimately 
elected by the society, which has the power over the 
counvil’s list of candidates, not as with an ‘ordinary 
house list, merely to substitute names—practically of 
little avail, requiring a certain number to agree upon 
& name or names—but to add, change, or reject. In 
fact, the Fellows have every power they had before, 
but with this advantage, that a body of men, elected 
by them, are publicly responsible for the selection 
and nomination of the most eligible candidates. In- 
stead of almost total ignorance as to who were pro 

posed or who were elected, the Fellows have now the 
names and qualifications of all the candidates, and 
the names of the recommended candidates (see Lite- 
rary Gazette of 2nd inst.) forwarded to them at 
least a month before the election day, for them to 
consider the several qualifications. With such 
guards no council can go far wrong—for should any 
candidate not elected liave a large number of votes in 
any year, this will be a striking indication of the 
opinion of the Fellows, and one which the council 
in the ensuing year coulil not neglect, unless tliey 
knew tliat such votes were acquired’ by canvassing, 
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and had nothing to do with the merits of the can- 
didate. We need say little of minor and obvious 
advantages, such as the absence of black-balling, and 
the removal of the ballot-box from the evening meet- 
ings, which are now oecupied by scientific discus- 
sion, instead of canvassing for votes, and thie 
incessant interruption of voting and reckoning the 
votes. We support the new Statutes upon constita- 
tional grounds, because they require a select elected 
deliberative body to examine inte claims where merits 
can be fully di i—the judgment of this body to 
be passed in review before the body at large—and 
because they prevent hole-and-corner canvassing and 
personal motives from influencing the elections of Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society, and substitute services to 
science, whether by contributing to it throngh re- 
search, or by promoting its advancement by valuable 
patronage. Already the results have been most en- 
couraging ; the eminent men who have come forward 
as candidates, the general interest which is now taken 
in the society, and the good feeling and judgment 
evinced by the Fellows in rallying to the support of 
the Statntes, betoken a success which seldom attends 
a hew measure, and which proves how mach reform 
was wanted in the Royal Society. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
June 8th.—Sir Charles Lyell delivered a discourse 
* On the Delta and Alluvial Plain of the Mississippi, 
Ancient and Modern.” The long narrow tongue of 
land protruded into the Gulf of Mexico at the mouths 
of the Mississippi does not advance rapidly on the 
sea, because when the river is low, the waves, tides, 
and currents sweep away much of the mud and sand 
brought down during the annual inundations; more- 
over, as each mouth ceases in its turn to be the main 
channel of discharge, the sea encroaches on the low 
land previously formed at the point where the chief 
volume of muddy water had flowed in. In spite, 
therefore, of considerable fluctuations from year to 
year in the southward termination of the delta, the 
maps and charts constructed a century ago agree 


, much more closely with the present state of things 


than might have been anticipated. The dispersing 
power of the tides and currents is such that the larger 
part of the impalpable mud is not thrown down in or 


. Hear the delta, but is carried far ont to sea; the delta, 


therefore, must be considered as representing a part 
only of the solid matter which the Mississippi has 
brought down from the interior in the course of ages, 
yet this mass is 13,600 square miles in area, and pro- 
bably 528 feet in average thickness. The time re- 
quired to convey such a volume of solid matter to the 
sea would be 67,000 years, assuming the correctness 
of Mr. Forshey’s annual computation of the discharge 


of water by the Mississippi, and adopting Dr. Riddell’s 


estimate of the average proportion of sediment 5555 
in volume, as deduced from numerous experiments. 
Additional time must be allowed for the formation of 
the alluvial plain, which is larger than the delta in 
area and of similar structure, but in which the de- 
posits are probably of much less depth—numerous 
buried trees, which have grown in ancient swamps, 
especially the erect stumps of the deciduous cypress, 
exhibiting from 800 to 2000 rings of annual. growth, 
bear testimony to the slow accumulation of matter in 
the great plain, and liundreds of crescent-shaped lakes, 
once bends of the Mississippi, show how the great 
river has changed its course, chiefly in a direction 
from west to east. 

The lecturer then pointed out the permanent geo- 
graphical changes brought about by the earthquake 
of New Madrid, in 1811-12, when ay area eighty 
miles long by thirty or forty in width, subsided 
to a depth of several feet below its former level. 
Such a sinking may illustrate the manner in which 
alluvial matter may acquire a vast thickness, during 
successive depressions of the ground, and how forest 
trees may be killed, and their stumps and roots en- 
veloped in mud. Such changes also demonstrate 
that what is called by some writers the “era of ex- 
isting continents,” a period to which they refer the 
commencement of the deltas now forming, is av 
imaginary era; for at no period have the continents 





ceased to undergo modification, im consequence of 
alterations in the relative level of land and sea. ‘The 
bluffs bounding the valley-plain of the Mississippi 
were next described. They consist of strata, of fresh- 
water origin, from 150 to 200 feet in thickness, some 
of the most southern portions of which are seen at 
Port Hudson to have been formed in swamps. They 
contain buried stumps of the deciduous cypress, (taxo- 
dium distichum,) and other trees which grow in mo- 
rasses. Elsewhere, as at Natchez, beds of loam occar, 
with fossil shells; both land and freshwater, of living 
North American species, associated with the bones of 
the Mastodon, Megalonyx, and other extinct mammalia. 
These freshwater strata of loam, sand, and gravel, 
form an elevated table land, 200 feet high on the east 
side of the plain of the Mississippi, and reonr in 
Louisiana, on the west side. They are considered by 
Sir C. Lyell as the remnants of an ancient alluvial 
plain and, delta, more extensive than the modern allu- 
vial region of the Mississippi. ‘The materials must 
have been acenmulated during a gradual subsidence 
of the soil, such as has been taking place for centu- 
ties in Greenland; and the descending movement 
was probably greater in the interior of the country, 
or to the northwerd, causing the fall of every river in 
the basin of the Mississippi to diminish, so that they 
had not velocity enough to enable them to carry sea- 
ward the detrital matter with which they were 
charged, and thus became filled up partially with 
gravel and sand. Subsequently the whole region 
having been upheaved to its former elevation, by a 
movement like that now experienced in parts of Nor- 
way and Sweden, large portions of the freshwater strata 
were removed, and the valleys re-excavated, giving rise 
to the gravelterraces skirting the Olio, and to the bluffs 
before mentioned, which bound the Mississippi be- 
tween Memphis and New Orleans. 

In a ravine recently hollowed out by a torrent 
through the shelly loam of these bluffs, some human 
bones were found, near Natchez, and were supposed to 
have come from the same stratum as the megalonyx, 
so as to imply that man coexisted with the ancient 
mammiferous fauna. In that case it would follow 
that the human race had seen one assemblage of 
land quadrupeds disappear from the earth and another 
succeed and replace it. The same fact would also 
imply that man was more ancient not only than the 
whole of the modern delta and alluvial plain of the 
Mississippi, but had flourished before the accom- 
plishment of the important geographical changes 
which are required to explain the origin and position 
of the freshwater deposits, older than the plain. Sir C. 
Lyell, after examining on the spot into the evidence 
of the position of the human remains here referred to, 
suggests that they were probably washed ont of an 
Indian grave. It may be necessary, he remarked, 
to enlarge our ideas of human chronology, in con- 
sequence of researches into the history of the ancient 
civilization of Egypt, or the origin of Eastern lan- 
guages. The establishment also, 3000 or 4000 
years ago, of races so distinct as the Negro and Cau- 
casian, if supposed to have come from one parent 
siock, may require more than the period usually allotted 
to the early annuals of our race, but geology seems 
hitherto to have thrown no light on this subject, 
except by showing, and that only by negative evidence, 
that the introduction of man into the globe belongs 
comparatively to a recent epoch, to an age not only 
posterior to the creation of the last tribes of extinct 
mammalia, but even to a large proportion of the 
species now contemporary with man. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 30th.—Sir C. Lyell in the chair. Read :—‘ On 
the Distribution of the Superficial Detritus of the 
Alps as compared with that of Northern Europe,” by 
Sir R. I. Murchison. Referring to his previous 
memoir upon the whole structure of the Alps and 
the changes which those mountains underwent, the 
author calls attention to the fact that whilst during 
the formation of the molasse and nagelflue, a warm 
climate prevailed; so after the upheaval of these 
rocks an entire change took place, asis proved by 
the uplifted edges of these tertiary acenmulations 
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being surmounted by vast masses of horizontally- 
stratified alluvia, the forms of whose materials prove 
that they were deposited under water, and whose 
vegetable remains indicate that the pine had then 
replaced the palm upon the adjacent lands. The 
warm period, in short, had passed away, and was 
succeeded by a cold temperature, before a glacier was 
formed in the Alps, and before a single erratic block 
was translated. Though awarding great praise to 
the labours of Venetz, Charpentier, and Agassiz, which 
huve shed much light on glaciers, and particularly to 
the work of Forbes, for so clearly expounding the 
laws of the movement of these bodies, Sir Roderick 
conceives that the physical phenomena of the Alps 
and Jura compel the geologist to restrict the former 
extension of the Alpine glaciers within infinitely less 
bounds than has been assigned to them by those 
authors. True, old glacier moraines may, he thinks, 
be always distinguished, on the one hand, from the 
ancient alluvia, and on the other from tumultuous 
accumulations of gravel boulders and far transported 
erratic blocks, as well as from all other subsequent 
detritus resulting from various causes which have 
affected the surface. He first shows, from the rem- 
nants of the old water-worn alluvia, which rise to 
considerable heights on the sides of the valleys, that 
in the earliest period of the formation of the Alpine 
glaciers, water, whether salt, brackish, or fresh, 
entered far into the recesses of these mountains, 
which were then at a considerably lower level—i.e., 
not less than 2500 or 3000 feet below their present 
altitude. He next appeals to the existing evidences 
in the range of Mont Blanc, to show that as each 
glacier is formed in a transverse upper depression, 
and is separated from its neighbour by an interven- 
ing ridge, so by their movement they have always 
protruded their moraines across the adjacent longi- 
tudinal valley into which they descend, and never 
formed one grand stream of ice along it. It is stated 
that there are no traces of lateral moraines on the 
sides of the main valleys at considerable heights 
above the present bottoms, whether on tbe flank of 
the great ridge from whence the glaciers issued, or 
on the opposite side of each longitudinal valley, which 
must have been the case if a large mass of glacier 
ice had ever descended the general valley. On the 
contrary, examples of the transport of moraines and 
blocks across such longitudinal depressions are cited 
from the valley of the Chamonix on the one flank, 
and from the Allée Blanche and Val Ferret on the 
other flank of the chain of Mont Blanc. Another 
proof is seen in the ancient moraine of the Glacier 
Nenva, the uppermost of the valley of the Drance; 
and a still stronger case is the great chaotic pile of 
protogine blocks accumulated on the Plan y Beuf, 
5800 feet above the sea, which have evidently been 
translated right across the present deep valley of the 
Drance, from the opposite glacier of Salenoir. Hav- 
ing shown that none of the upper longitudinal and 
flanking valleys around Mont Blanc were ever filled 
with general ice-streams, the author has still less 
difficulty in demonstrating that all the great trunk 
valleys of the Arve, the Doire, and the Rhone offer 
no vestiges of what he calls a true moraine; all the 
detritus from great heights above their present bot- 
toms exhibiting either water-worn pebbles, or occa- 
sional large erratic blocks, more or less angular,— 
the latter being for the most part irregularly and spo- 
radically dispersed. In descending from the higher 
Alps into such trunk valleys, he found so many 
examples of rocks finely rounded on the side which 
had been exposed to the passage of boulders and 
pebbles, with abrupt faces on the side removed from 
the agent of denudation, as reminded him forcibly of 
the storm and lee sides of the Swedish rocks over 
which similar water-worn materials have passed. 
Seeing, then, that this coarse drift or water-worn 
detritus is distributed sometimes on the hard rocks, 
and often on the summits of the remnants of the old 
valley alluvia, he believes that the whole of the phe- 
nomena can be explained by supposing that the Alps, 
Jura, and all the surrounding tracts have under- 
gone great and unequal elevation since the period of 
the formation of the earliest glaciers; elevations 





which, dislodging vast portions of those bodies, 
floated away many huge blocks down straits then oc- 
cupied by water, and hurled on vast turbid accumula- 
tions of boulders, sand, and gravel. To these opera- 
tions he attributes the purging of the Alpine valleys 
of the great mass of their ancient alluvia, and also 
the conversion of glacier moraines into shingle and 
boulders. He denies that the famous blocks of 
Monthey opposite Bex can ever have been a portion 
of the great general left lateral moraine of the valley 
of the Rhine,—as Charpentier has endeavoured to 
show; and he contends that if such had been the 
case, they would have been associated with number- 
less smaller and larger fragments of all the rocks 
which form the sides of the valley through which 
such glaciers must have passed. They are, however, 
exclusively composed of the granite of Mont Blanc ; 
and must therefore, Le thinks, have been transported 
in ice-rafts,—which, having been forced with great 
violence through the gorge of St. Maurice, served 
to produce many of the strie which are there 
so visible on the surface of the limestone.* 
Fully admitting that the stones and sand of the 
moraines of modern glaciers scratch, groove, and 
polish rocks, Sir Roderick Murchison still adheres 
to the idea he has long entertained from surveys in 
Northern Europe, that other agents more or less 
subaqueous have produced precisely similar results. 
He cites examples in the Alps, where perfectly water- 
worn or rounded gravel being removed, the subjacent 
rocks are found to be striated in the directions in 
which such gravel has been moved ; and he quotes a 
case in the gorge of the Tamina, above the Baths of 
Pfeffers, where this ancient striation, undistinguish- 
able from that caused by existing glaciers, has, by a 
very recent slide of a heavy mass of gravel from the 
upper slope of the same rock, been crossed by fresh 
scorings and striw, transverse to those of former 
date, from which the markings made in the preceding 
year only differ in being less deeply engraved. He 
also adverts to the choking up of some valleys, par- 
ticularly of the Vorder Rhein below Dissentis, by the 
fracture, in situ, of mountains of limestone, which 
constitute masses of enormous thickness, made up of 
innumerable small fragments, all of which have been 
heaped together since the dispersion of the erratic 
blocks ; and he further indicates the effects of certain 
great slides or subsidences within the historic era. 
In considering the distribution of the erratic detritus 
of the Rhone, Sir Roderick having denied that it can 
ever have been carried down the chief valley to the 
Lake of Geneva in a solid glacier, still more insists 
on the incredibility of such a vast body of ice having 
issued from that valley as to have occupied all the 
low country of the cantons Vaud, Friburg, Berne, 
and Soleure, and to have extended its erratics to the 
slopes of the Jura, over a region 100 miles in 
breadth from north-east to south-west. He main- 
tains that in the low and undulating region between 
the Alps and the Jura, the small debris derived from 
the former has everywhere been water-worn, and 
that there is in no place the evidence of anything re- 
sembling a true moraine; and he therefore believes 
that the great granitic blocks of Mont Blanc were 
translated to the Jura, when the intermediate country 
was under water. He further appeals to the water- 
worn condition of all the detritus of the high pla- 
teaux of Munich, 1600 and 1700 feet above the sea, 
to show that a subaqueous condition of things must 
be assumed when the great erratic blocks were carried 
to their present positions. Prof. Guyot of Neufchatel 
has endeavoured to show that the detritus of the 
rocks of the right and left sides of the upper valley of 
the Rhone have maintained their original relative 
positions in the great extra Alpine depression, and 
that these relations are proofs that nothing but a 
solid glacier could have arranged the blocks in such 
linear directions. But the author meets this objec- 





* Mr. Charles Darwin, in a recent letter to the author, 
says, “I feel most entirely convinced that floating ice and 
glaciers produce effects so similar that at present there is, 
in many cases, no means of distinguishing which formerly 
was the agent in scoring and polishing rocks. This difficulty 
of distinguishing the two actions struck me much in the 
lower parts of the Welsh valleys,” 





tion by showing that there are notable examples 
to the contrary on the high plateaux above Vevey, 
where at heights of 1600 feet above the Lake of 
Geneva there are great boulders of Valorsine con- 
glomerate, which must have been transported from 
the opposite side of the valley of the Rhone. He 
also refers to the great trainées of similar blocks 
which preserve linear directions in Sweden and the 
low counties south of the Baltic, to show that this 
phenomenon may have been produced by streams of 
water. In alluding to the drainage of the Isére, he 
further points to the admission of Prof. Guyot, that 
nearly ajl its erratic detritus both large and small is 
rounded and has undergone great attrition, and he 
quotes a number of cases in which such boulders 
and gravel, derived from the central ridges of Mont 
Blanc, have been transported across tracts now con- 
sisting of lofty ridges of limestone with very deep in- 
tervening valleys; and therefore he infers that the 
whole configuration of these lands has been since 
much changed, including the final excavations of the 
valleys, and the translation of enormous masses of 
broken materials into the low countries of France. 
In conclusion, it is suggested that the dispersion of 
the far-travelled Alpine blocks is a very ancient phe- 
nomenon in reference to the historic era, and must 
have been coeval with the spread of the northern or 
Scandinavian erratics, which it has been demonstrated 
was accomplished chiefly by floating ice, at a time 
when large portions of the continent and of the 
British Isles were under the sea, Viewing it, there- 
fore, as a subaqueous phenomenon, Sir Roderick is 
of opinion that the translation of the Alpine blocks 
to the Jura falls strictly within the dominion of ‘the 
geologist, who treats of bygone events, and can no 
longer be reasoned upon by the meteorologist, who 
invokes a long series of years of sunless and moist 
summers to account for the production of gigantic 
glaciers upon land. This last hypothesis is at variance 
even with the physical phenomenon in and around 
the Alps, whilst it is in entire antagonism to the 
much grander and clearly established distribution of 
erratics of the North during the glacial period. The 
effect in each case is commensurate with the cause. 
The Scandinavian chain from whence the blocks of 
central Europe radiated, is of many times larger area 
than the Alps, and hence its blocks have spread over 
a much greater space. All the chief difficulties of 
the problem vanish when it is demonstrated, that 
enormous changes of level of the land in relation to 
the waters have taken place since the distribution of 
large erratics ; the great northern glacial continent 
having subsided, and the bottom of the sea farther 
south, having been elevated into dry land, whilst the 
Alps and Jura, formerly at lower levels, have been 
considerably and irregularly raised. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
June 5th—Mr. J. Field, President, in the chair. 
Read :—A “ Description of a Method of Rolling Bars 
for Suspension Bridges, and other like Purposes,” by 
Mr.T. Howard. By the ordinary process ofmanufacture, 
the head, gr end of the link, out of which the eye, or hole 
for the connecting pin, is bored, is sometimes welded on 
to a parallel rolled bar, or, at other times, hammered 
to the required form; both these methods were 
stated to be objectionable, owing, in the former case, 
to the insecurity, and in the latter to the tediousness 
and expense. By the method introduced by Mr. 
Howard, the bars are rolled at once into the requisite 
form-; the shingle, or faggot, is first passed longi 
tudinally, at a welding heat, through grooved rollers, 
in the ordinary manner, and then, before being draw 
down to the intended thickness, is carried to rollers 
having bosses, or increased diameters,'at the places 
corresponding to the heads to be produced, and there 
passed to and fro between the rollers transversely, of 
across the breadth of the bar, thus receiving a pressure 
only at the enlarged parts of the rollers, which give 
the necessary increase of breadth at the heads; itis 
then taken to plain finishing rollers, and drawn out 
longitudinally in the usual manner, until it attained 
the required length and thickness; the heads being 
afterwards trimmed by machinery to the exact dimel- 
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sions, and the holes drilled for the pins. It was 
stated that the chains of the large suspension bridge, 
erected by Mr. W. Tierney Clarke over the Danube, 
at Pesth, which lately so satisfactorily withstood the 
heavy strain brought upon it by a retreating army, 
were constructed on this system at the King and 
Queen Iron Works at Rotherhithe; as were those for 
lifting the tubular bridge at Conway, and over the 
Menai Straits; and also that the links for a bridge 
now erecting by M. Vignoles, at Kieff, in Russia, 
were manufactured by another firm, under license to 
use Mr. Howard’s system. The discussion elicited 
useful remarks as to proportions of the area of the 
body and of the head, and of the diameter of the pin, 
which, it was shown, had much influence on the 
resisting power of the heads ;—the larger the pin, the 
less being the tendency to rupture the eye. The 
process appeared to be admitted as a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary mode of manufacture, and 
tending to give confidence to the engineer that his 
designs could be executed in metal uninjured by 
manipulation. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CamBRIDGE, June 7.—The Camden Medal, given annually 
by the Marquis Camden, for the best exercise in Latin hex- 
ameter verse, was awarded to W. Owen, St. John’s College. 
Subject— 

* Coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus.” 

The Porson Prize for the best translation into Greek 
verse, has been adjudged to F. Kewly, of St. John’s College. 
Subject—Shakspeare. Julius Cesar, Act i. scene 1. 

Mar.—* Wherefore rejoice—. 
To the words 
Most exalted shore of all.” 


The Members’ Prizes, given annually, for the encourage- 
-_ of Latin prose composition, have been disposed of as 
under— 

For Bachelors.—1, B. F. Westcott, Trinity College. 2. 
Not adjudged. Subject—“ B an Newtonus in Philo- 
sophia felicius elaboraverit, scriptis eorum inter se collatis, 
querendum est.’’ 

For Undergraduates.—1. E. H. Perowne, Corpus College. 
Subject—‘“* Cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, propinqui, fami- 

: 8 § sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa 
est.” 











ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
June 2nd.—The Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in 
the chair. Mir Shahamet Ali was unanimously 
elected a corresponding member. Mr. Dowson read 
a translation, made by himself, of a small Persian MS., 
detailing the route from Kashmir to Yarkund, through 
Leh. The original was written by Ahmet Shah 
Nakshabandi, of Kashmir, son of Khajah Shah Niyaz, 
a Mahommedan who enjoyed a great reputation for 
sanctity, and possessed considerable influence from 
Kashmir to Yarkund. The writer who had himself 
Visited these countries drew up the account at the 
request of Lord Elphinstone, by whom it was brought 
to England. Moorcroft’s travels have made the 
country between Kashmir and Ladakh well known to 
European readers; but that enterprising traveller 
proceeded only the distance of a few stages from Leh 
towards Yarkund, so that the only account we have of 
the country between these cities, is that given in the 
Journal of Izzut Ullah, an attendant of Mr. Moor- 
croft, which is printed in the seventh volume of the 
Society's Journal. The paper contains many in- 
teresting particulars of the geography, climate, com- 
merce, and government of Ladakh, Nobra, and 
Yarkund ; and the wool employed in the manufacture 
of the Kashmir shawls is especially noticed; and the 
difficulty of the transit, and the various duties and 
tolls exacted, are briefly detailed. From Leh to 
Yarkund is about forty days’ journey. There are 
two routes, one through the Nobra country, which is 
the summer road, the other, more to the east, along 
the Shayak river, is that pursued in the winter. After 
Some ten or twelve stages the roads unite; the 
country passed over is rugged, mountainous, and de- 
Solate; provisions cannot be procured; and for 
Several stages fuel is entirely wanting, and water very 
Scarce. ‘Travellers are consequently compelled to 
carry food and other necessaries with them; and 


more horses snd men are required for this purpose 
than for the transport of the merchandize. The yak 
is used in some parts to convey the baggage over the 
mountains. A pestilential air prevails about the 
Karah-karah mountains, which is particularly de- 
structive to the horses of the traveller. The men 
themselves suffer from it, but avert much of its evil 
by a very abstemious diet. Yarkund belongs to the 
Chinese empire, and is governed by a Chinese 
governor, called Amban; but the Mahommedan popu- 
lation being very large, there is another officer, called 
Hakim; the former has charge of the military, the 
customs, and general revenue, the latter is the adminis- 
trator of justice and supervisor of the land revenue. 
Justice is very rigidly administered, and the punish- 
ments inflicted are those of the Chinese code, including 
that of the wooden collar. A poll tax is levied from all, 
except religious and learned men. Artizans are bound 
to render compulsory labour to the state, but that is 
generally commuted for a money payment. Half of 
the produce is taken from those who cultivate the 
lands of the state, and ten per cent. from those who 
till their own lands. The customs’ duties are heavy, 
amounting to forty per cent. on goods brought from 
Hindostan, and thirty per cent. from other countries. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

June 8th.—Public Meeting.—Some curious speci- 
mens of wood carvings, from Malmesbury Abbey, 
were exhibited by Mr. Cotsworth, with an ivory carv- 
ing of very great beanty. A communication was read 
from Mr. Daniel Wilson, of Edinburgh, illustrative 
of a stamp cut in lione-stone, which had been found 
at Tranent, a small town about ten miles east of 
Edinburgh, and one of the first, if not the very first, 
where coal was worked in Scotland, under the direc- 
tion of the monks of Newbattle. Mr. Roach Smith's 
observations were tlen read. He stated that it was 
a Roman oculist’s stamp, and one of a series now 
familiar to the Association, through their Journal. 
The specimen forwarded by Mr. Wilson, with the ex- 
ception of the name: of the oculist, does not much 
differ from those which have been described. One 
side reads, in translation—* The Evodes of T: Val- 
lantinus for cicatrices and granulations in the eye- 
lids.” The word Fvodes, from ev and wéec, on ac- 
count of its perfume, occurs on a stamp found a year 
or two ago, at Neris,in France. The other side is 
for stamping the crocodes,a preparation of saffron. 
It is singular that xearly all these stones are described 
of a greenish colour and hard, selected, perhaps, on 
account of their frmness. Mr. Baigent, who had 
previously exhibitel to the Association drawings of 
paintings found in St. Cross, Winchester, reported, 
“that the whole of the painting covering the east 
wall of the choir of that church has been destroyed.” 
It was stated in the room that the Earl of Guildford 
had ordered the paintings to be re-whitewashed, with 
a view possibly to their preservation. On the 29th 
May the painting had been whitewashed. From the 
chapel, on the south side of St. Cross, Mr. Baigent 
submitted to the Association a coloured tracing of 
the fresco patern, with which he is inclined to think 
the whole of the walls of the chapel save the east one 
were adorned. The patern is very simple, and beau- 
tifully combines the ordinary colours of white, green, 
red, and brown, or yellow; but no remarks were 
made respecting the probable period, although Mr. 
Baigent observed, “ it is rather late.” Mr. Wilkins 
exhibited a rubbing from a brass at Kingston Church, 
near Chale, Isle of Wight, the peculiarity in which he 
considered to be, that, to the individual's name, Richard 
Mewys, was prefixed Mr. It was observed by Mr. 
Price that the Mr. on brasses was not uncommon, 
and was evidently a contraction from Magister. Mr. 
Atherly exhibited a drawing of a Saxon glass vessel, 
found with a skeleton near Southampton, within the 
last six months; and also various bronze keys, and 
other articles in that metal, and bone, recently dis- 
covered near St. Mary’s Church, Southampton. A 
communication from Mr. Jessop, of York, was read, 
accompanied by drawings, respecting the discoveries 
made in February and December, 1848, near Bilton, 





a village on the York and Weatherly road, on the 





ground of Mr. R. Fawcett, of bronze swords, spear- 
heads, and celts. Some observations were made re- 
specting the wood, which it had been stated was 
found in the sockets of the spear-heads. A letter 
from Mr. Keet was read, accompanied by an exhibi- 
tion of iron arrow-heads, which had been found within 
the walls of Carisbrooke Castle, and collected by Mr. 
Dennett. A rapid sketch was given by Mr. Keet, of 
the period when bows and bowmen were held of good 
account; but the only remarks that followed, upon 
an incidental mention of the Artillery Company and 
the lumber troop were, that the former was an effi- 
cient body of men with Prince Albert for their colonel, 
and the lumber troop a far more influential body of 
citizens, whose qualification for membership was to 
be able to drink a quart of porter without drawing 
breath. What the connexion of either civic associa- 
tion had to do with archery, we did not clearly un- 
derstand from Mr. Keet’s paper. Mr. Fairholt read 
an account drawn up by Mr. Roach Smith and him- 
self, of certain Saxon and Irish or Danish fibule, in 
the possession of the Hon. Mr. Neville, which, as he 
stated that it would appear in the next No. of the 
Journal of the Association, we need not here further 
notice. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 

June 13th.—Sir John Boileau inthe chair. Old watches 
and productions in metal, belonging to Germany and 
the East, were exhibited by Mr. O. Morgan; and 
drawings of ancient reredos by Mr. Ferry. Traces 
of fresco outlines in Castle Ashby Church were de- 
scribed by the Marquis of Northampton; and sketches 
of portions held to be of Saxon architecture, remain- 
ing in several churches at Witton, Waborne, and 
Framlingham, were shown by the Rev. J. Gunn. 
A rich stole, rubbings of brasses, from Herefordshire, 
and other curiosities of similar kinds, such as an old 
powder flask, cast of part of an old doorway, speci- 
mens of early French and Spanish pottery, rubbings 
of Saxon crosses, statuettes, nut-crackers, matrix of 
a seal, drawings of carved parish stocks, &c., &c., 
were presented and examined, with the accompani- 
ment of a desultory conversation. There was nothing 
of sufficient antiquarian importance to require more 
particular notice; and the general effect was equiva- 
lent to what would interest the virtuoso, without 
affording original matter for public attraction. Some 
old horn-books shown by Mr. Westwood, with figures 
of Charles II. on the reverse, were (perhaps) the 
most select articles at the meeting; and Dr. Buck- 
land noticed that such books were common to schools 
in Devonshire, in his youth. We wish he could pro- 
cure @ specimen or two now. 





PILGRIMAGE TO THE ROMAN WALL, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE. 

Last year, at the close of a course of antiquarian 
lectures, by Mr. J. C. Bruce, that gentleman took ad- 
vantage of the interest he had excited to propose the 
excursion above headed, and was enabled to enlist a 
suitable party, including ladies, to accompany him 
and the Mayor of Newcastle as their leaders. Mon- 
day, the 25th, is the time fixed for proceeding, and it 
seems desirable that some of our friends, accustomed 
to Roman explorations in other parts of the country, 
should join the expedition, and afford it the benefit 
of their experience. The objects contemplated are 
set forth in the following programme. The route 
proposed is one of surpassing interest, and the great 
barrier line itself is, without doubt, the noblest Ro- 
man work in Britain. Besides the wall, the party 
are to visit the Written-rock, on the Gelt; the Black- 
dike (or Scotch dike, as it is named in old maps), of 
unknown origin; the course of the Roman causeway 
from Walwick-chesters to Caervorran; and the Ro- 
man mile stone, which still stands on the spot where 
it was put, probably by the soldiers of Hadrian. 
The meet is at Segedunum, Wallsend, on the arrival 
of the one o’clock train from Newcastle ; and thence to- 
wards Byker, and trace the wall in its course to New- 
castle, and the ancient Roman station of Pons Alii. 

Tuesday.—Leave Newcastle at eight o’clock, view 
Hadrian’s Vallum at Adrianople. Condercum, Ben- 
well. The Wall at East Denton. The Vallum and 
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Wall opposite Denton Hall. Heddon-on-the-Wall. 
Vindobala, Rutchester. Harlow Hill. The Vallum 
at Carr-hill. Hunnum, Halton Chesters. Vallum 
at S. Oswald's. Wall, &c. at Brunton. Chollerford. 
Cilurnum, Chesters. 

Wednesday.—From Chollerford at eight o'clock. 
Walwiek Chesters. Tower Tay. Procolitia, Car- 
rowbrough. Sewingshiels. Busy Gap. Borcovicus, 
House-steads, “the Tadmor of Britain.” Vindolana. 
Return to the Wall. Haltwhistle for the night. 

Thursday.—Leaving Haltwhistle at eight o'clock, 
proceed to Zsica, King Arthur’s Well. Walltown. 
Magna, Caerverran. Vallum at Wall-end. Gilsland, 
where rest for the night. 

Friday.—Leaving Gilsland at nine o'clock, pro- 


‘ceed to Amboglianna, Burdoswald. Banks. Laner- 


cost Priory. Naworth Castle. Carlisle, where rest 
for the night. 

Saturday.—Carlisle Cathedral. Castle. King Ed- 
ward’s Monument, and to Bowness. 

Monday.—Leave Bowness, visit Langley Castle, 
and returning to Haydon Bridge, rest for the night. 

Tuesday.—View the Station at Corstopitum, Cor- 
bridge. Thenee to Dilston Tower and Hall, the seat 
of the lamented Earl of Derwentwater, and return to 
Newcastle in the evening. 


SCOTTISH ARCH ZOLOGY. 

In consequence of the liberal invitation of James 
Hamilton, of Cochus, Esq., a party of the Fellows of 
the Soeiety of Antiquaries of Scotland proceeded on 
Monday, the 4th inst., to open a large ground on 
his estate, situated about 200 yards beyond the station 
of Duntocher, the last but one of the Roman forts on 
the wall of Antoninus, at its western termination, 
above Dumbarton. This mound was known by the 
name of the Duntiglennan tumulus, and is the sub- 
jeet of many popular traditions in the neighbourhood. 
One of these tells of a party of explorers, who for- 
merly attempted to penetrate its mysteries, and were 
scared by such hideous sights and sonnds, that they 
abandoned their design, and fled the country in terror. 
Considerable expectation was accordingly excited, 
both among rustic lovers of the marvellous and the 
no less curious, though more intelligent, students of 
archeology. Both, however, weve doomed to disap- 
pointment. At adepth of about four feet the exca- 
vators came upon a mass of animal charceal, the 
evidences. of sepulchral cremation; but from the cha- 
racter of the mound below this, which measures al- 
together nearly. thirty feet high, no doubt could be 
entertained that it is to a great extent a. natural allu- 
vial formation, the form and. elevation of which had 
suggested its being taken. advantage of at some re- 
mote period, whether by the Romans or early Britons, 
as a suitable locality whereon to erect the funeral 
pile of some one among their honoured dead. 

The district around Duntocher has: at various times 
furnished interesting evidences-of Roman occupation ; 
and. the exploring party. were fortunate enough.to carry. 
away with them. some very fine Roman brass,,of the 
Emperor Antoninus. Pius, found. within the site of the 
ancient Roman station. Near to it a remarkably per- 
fect sudatorium. was disclosed. at a former period,.and 
several. fine legionary. inscriptions, in the Hunterian 
Museum, have been found in its immediate neigh- 
honrhood.. Lord Blantyre also possesses. an. altar 
decorated: with the preefericulum, and. sacrificial knife, 
and, which is. said. to: have been. found. near the Dun- 
tiglennan. tumulus, 

After opening the tumulus,, the exploring. party. 
proceeded to investigate the antiquities. of the neigh- 
bourhood, including a.so-called Roman. bridge, cer- 
tified as.such. by-an inscription, bearing the authenti- 
cation of Lord Blantyre, but not.likely to: be received 
as.such. by modern archeologists. The line of the 
Roman; wall, and: part. of the trench, still remain 
visible, notwithstanding: the inroads: of the plough, 
and.a party of the explorers.proceeded to follow it-up 
in the direction of the Castlehill. Station,, where, dur- 
ing the present. season,, the legionary inscription, 
elsewhere. noticed. by. us, was. brought to light. They 
were successful’ in establishing the exact course. of 
the. wall;,at a,portion.of.the line where it:‘had' escaped 





the indefatigable investigations of the author of the 
“ Caledonia Romana.” 

Conveyances had been provided for the accommo. 
dation of the party, and after spending a very pleasant 
day in examining the antiquities, and the natural 
beauties of Duntocher and its neighbourhood, they 
returned to Glasgow in time to catch an evening train 
for Edinburgh, and even to pay a hasty visit to the 
venerable, but now renovated cathedral of St. 
Mungo. —_——. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday—Statistical, 8 p,m.—British Architects, 8 p.m.— 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Civil Engineers, (Mr. Sea- 
ward on the Employment of High-pressure Steam for 
Marine Engines,) 8 p-m. 

Wednesday—Microscopical, 8 p.m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 
—Royal Botanic, (Exhibition,) 2 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 8+ p.m.—Antiquaries, § p.m. 
Friday— Philological, 8 p.m.—Archeological_Assoeiation, 

m. 


8} p. 
Saturday—Royal Botanic, 34 p.m. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 6, “ The Bursar, at the request of the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls, Oxford,” J. Sant, appears 
to be a firm and characteristic portrait; and 192, 
“ Francis, son of W. Beckford, Fsq.,” displays force 
and talent. 309, “ Serjeant D’Oyley,” is another good 
specimen; and 496, crowns the whole with flowers. 

No. 10, “ Fruit,’ Mrs. Harrison, is a very rich 
example of the art, and even by the side of Mr. Lance 
would claim no small share of praise. 

No. 24, “ Avenue of Lime Trees at Hatfield,” J. 
Middleton, is a very agreeable composition, with good 
rial effect, but with somewhat of uniformity of tint, 
not, we think, natural to the delicate green of the 
lime. 

No. 28, “A Ruined Monastery near Boulogne,” LZ. 
J. Cobbett. 1136,“ Landscape and Cattle.” These 
pictures evince considerable skill in contrasting 
masses of colour, and their genemi effects strike the 
eye very favourably. 

No. 42, “Sunday Morning,” 7. Clater. Ever 
among the most characteristic and successful of our 
genre painters, Mr. Clater has only this one produc- 
tion in the gallery; but it does credit to his talent, 
and shows that there is no decadence in his power of 
faithful delineation of the simple elzments and beings 
of English homes. 

No, 291, ‘‘ Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, ”7. 
Brigslocke, cannot be overlooked in the exhibition, 
Though a large picture, it is carefully painted, and 
the background, with the Mosque of Sultan Hassan 
in the distance, is an appropriate and picturesque 
view. 561, “Captain Golleaux in the Costume of a 
Sbeik of Lebandou,” does credit to the same hand. 

No..310, “ Portrait of S, Cousins, Esq., A.E.,” 7. 
Mogford. The one artist pays faithful homage to 
the likeness of another; and 567,.“ Portrait of Mr. 


| Shrewsbury,” is another proof of Mr. Mogford’s talent 


for producing. good paintings, and,.we presume, from 
internal. evidence in this case, good likenesses. 

No. 332, “Consulting the Astrologer,” H. N. 
O'Neil, is a fair essay in the Flemish style, and skil- 
fully handled.. The care bestowed on every part leads 
to adegree of finish not unworthy of that. school. 
No. 488, “ Mozart's Last Moments,” is high up, and 
represents (as it should seem. con amore) the ruling 
passion. strong in death, as related in “ Holmes’ Bio- 
graphy.” The sympathizing friends of the dying mu- 
sician are well disposed around him, and the tableau 
irreproachable. 

“No. 355, “The Sparrow's Nest;” 437,, “ The 
Passion Flower,” J. Bridyes, are two. sweet little 
pieces. The first a bit of infantile happiness from 
Wordsworth ; the last a mother and infant, charmingly 
maternal. and innocent in expression, and happily 
treated in the sentiment. 

No. 397, “ Innocence and Guilt,” 4’ Rankley. The 
moral is not very obvious, yet is this picture of a 
popular description, A rakish couple belonging to 
the upper rank. of life, is contrasted with a humbler 
pair of innocent rustic. lovers. in- a parish church. 


The former display levity: the latter devotion, 
tinctured with the natural feeling. Other persons 
occupy pews, and a row of charity children a long 
bench. There is much merit in the mechanical 
treatment. 

No. 413, “ The First Pair of Trews,” R. M‘Znnes, 
is a cleverly rendered Highland incident—the intro- 
duction of a youth by his father to the tailor, for 
breeks instead of kilt. The countenances of the party 
are nicely delineated, and we can foresee the coming 
irksomeness of the new garment. 

No. 419, ‘“ Happy Hours—Ttaly as it Was,” W. D. 
Kennedy. Alas for Italy! to have a retrospect so gay 
and sunny as this amid her present havock and 
gloom. Itis a féte of happy aspects; the dance and 
the enjoyment gleam in every part. The figures are 
disposed in every graceful attitude, and the colouring 
is pure and rich. The effect of the whole is height- 
ened by an artistic disposition of light and shade, and 
by the introduction of architectural beauties in the 
back-ground. 

No. 439, “ Christ bearing the Cross,” W. H. 
Darley, ought not to be passed over among the 
attempts at sacred history and high art. The painter 
has looked attentively to the best of the Italian 
masters, 

No. 474, “ Malvolio,” &e., J.C. Horsley. There 
is spirit, almost approaching caricature, in the prin- 
cipal figure, and there is some bright tinting; but, on 
the whole, we do not perceive any addition to the 
Shaksperian attempts of preceding artists in this 
performance. 

No. 497, “ Academy for Teaching the Discipline of 
the Fan, 1711,” 4. Solomon. An amusing embodi- 
ment of a description in. the Spectator, in which a 
learned Pundit is instructing a school of grown-up 
ladies in the management of the fan. His immediate 
pupil is a Fatty, who is likely to need its cooling airs; 
but the whole party are capitally costumed, and the 
teacher is a Hogarthian impersonation. 

No. 549, “ The Holy Sepulchre,” J. Severn. One 
of the few sacred subjects of any pretension in the 
exhibition. Two Angels, personifying the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection, guard the tomb, which is 
approached by female mourners. The allegory is 
earnestly and poetically represented ; and though it 
is unequal, great talent is displayed in the execution 
of the picture. The distance is fine, and congenial 
to the subject. 892, “Twins,” by the same, is 
among the drawings. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THe present exhibition of old masters, and the 
bright ornaments who have illustrated the English 
school, is one of great interest and attraction. The 
Earl of Yarborough’s town collection contributes 63 
pictures, of high value, and by hands of Italy, Spain, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and England. Some of 
the rarer artists are especially worthy of notice. Ven- 
,tura Salimbeni (No. 7), St. Catherine, for instance, 
‘is a piece of high finish; and a Conversation by 
' Palamedes (No. 36), another fine specimen ; but then 
| we have a melting misty Claude (No. 8), two Gaspar 
' Poussin landscapes (Nos, 14 and 18), a grand Sal- 
vator (No. 24), an ivory Venus and Cupid, Vander- 
werf (No. 31), and a Vander Helst DeWitt Family, as 
good. in its style (No. 33) ; two early Turners, one 
(No. 43) a perfect Poussin; and other fine and 
curious productions by Zoffani, Dietrich, not to 
mention Titians, Raffaelles, Guidos, &c. &e. &c. 
Throughout the rest of the gallery, there are wou- 
derful variety, power, and beauty. It is almost folly 
to enter upon particulars; for there are pictures om 
which a volume might be written. No. 68 is 4 
charming sea-piece, by W. Vandevelde; No. 70, by 
Hackaert and A. Vandevelde; No. 71, a glorious 
Rembrandt landscape ; Nos. 77, 78, and 79, two ex- 
quisite Metzus and a Wouvermans; No. 54, 4 Jan 
Steen, not to be surpassed ; No. 85, De Hooge, aud 
No. 86, I. Ostade, perfect examples of them ; No. 89; 
a Both, equal to the finest Claude; Stothards, 
Wilkies, Reynolds, Wilsons, several of the latter of 
the purest of his works; Opie, Wright of Derby; 
Gainsborough, and other masterpieces of these artists, 
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and companions worthy of them. On the whole, the 
lovers of art could hardly enjoy a more delightful 
treat than in passing hours after hours at the British 
Institution, 





The Monuments of Nineveh, By A. H. Layard. 
Murray. 
Fottow1ne up Mr. Layard’s yery interesting work, 
descriptive of the excavations at Nimroud and Kony- 
unjik, this elephant folio of above a hundred engra- 
vings reveals more distinctly to us the long buried 
forms and secrets of the primeval world. It is a 
splendid performance, and rarely haye we seen, in 
our time, private enterprize* so proudly emulate the 
national productions of other countries, where simi- 
larly high efforts are supported by government expen- 
diture. In the Gazette the mysteries of the ancient 
empires on the Euphrates and Tigris have had a stream 
of light let in upon them, which we earnestly wish 
could be accompanied by a careful view and exact 
examination of these interesting pictures. But we 
can only refer to them, and say that they contribute 
in an extraordinary degree to the farther unfolding of 
the thick veil which has covered the*remains of this 
portion of the earth, and the condition of its earliest 
inhabitants, during three thousand years.f By-and- 
by, we trust to have the whole of the treasures already 
exhumed, and much more that will be saved, system- 
atized and expounded towards the complete under- 
standing of the language, history, and monuments of 
the race or races who held empire in the mighty 
Babylon and sumptuous Nineveh. We shall be 
enabled to learn whether Ninus was a manor a myth ; 
what sort of a heroine Semiramis truly was, where 
Nebuchadnezzar pastured, and what share the chil- 
dren of Israel had in the events of Assyria as of 
Egypt. The symbolical meaning of the figures, 
sculptured, painted, or moulded in small stone, or 
baked pieces of clay, must have been very various, 
and seem to indicate a vast Pantheism. The hall of 
the Nimroud Temple, guarded by its superb winged 
lions, winged bulls, winged females,—especially the 
two human-headed lions,—the griffins, chimeras, 
birds resembling dodos, and a multitude of strange 
shapes, furnish matter for endless speculation. There 
are heads like that of the Grecian Jupiter, and gro- 
tesque representations, which could not be distin- 
guished from the images of Mexico and South 
America. In copper, on pottery, and on ivory (89 
subjects), are negro-like countenances, and people 
of different aspects and costume. The same occurs 
on the paintings on the walls, which are covered with 
battles, sieges, processions, and ceremonies. The 


ensigns where the kings are marching in chariots at 
the head of their armies, Nisroch, or the Eagle- 
headed Divinity frequently occurs; and there are also 4 
others very closely resembling the hawk-head of 
Egyptian mythology. These may hereafter serve to 
identify leaders and nations. Every individual who 
approaches a king does so with his hands folded in a 
peculiar manner; the counting of the heads of the 
slain, and the abject appearance of prisoners show 
that their treatment was sufficiently cruel and merci- 
less. Indeed, the victors haye not failed to flatter 
their own power and glory. But we need go no 
farther. What of Nineveh has been restored to the 
upper Earth must be studied in the museums of 
Paris and London, and in this great and honourable 
publication. 


Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art, 
Hogarth. 
WE are glad to see a continuation of this work, and 
a fine various part it is. Jones’s “ Battle of Water- 
loo,” engraved by Willmore, is full of historical in- 
terest. ‘‘The Loan of a Bite,” by Shenton, from 
Mulready’s popular painting, is in admirable style, 
and faithfully preserves the character of the original. 
Higher still in the scale is D. Roberts's grand picture 
of the “ Ruins of Baalbeo,” engraved by John Pye. 
Thus, we have the grandeur and spirit of a tremen- 
dous battle; the seric-comic representation of an 
amusing incident, enrighed with accessories of con- 
genial merit; and, finally, a scene of architectural 
magnificence under an Eastern sky, with an effect 
not to be surpassed, in one well-combined fasciculus. 
The letter-press descriptions are brief byt satisfactory. 


Illustrations of the Architectural Publication Society. 

Part IT. cf Vol. for 1848-9. 
THE twelve plates which constitute this number pre- 
sent a multitude of objects, in many a style of art, 
and taken chiefly from Italian buildings. The Cam- 
panile often displays very curious features and com- 
binations, which, at any rate, look well in picture, 
whatever they may do in reality. Genoa is par- 
ticularly observable in this respect ; but Rome, Venice, 
and other Italian cities, have also uncommon 
examples. Chimneys are still more diversified and 
singular compositions: and rich and picturesque 
cornices appear to saggest forms which might be 
happily copied in the British isles. Other objects, 
including antique metal works, inlaid pavements, 
stained glass (a specimen from Assisi, nicely coloured), 
are ably lithographed by Messrs. Day, and complete 
a series well worthy the regard of architects and the 
public. 


Part XIV- 








trees indicate several countries, and consequently 
several invasions and conquests. Here (Plate 71) 
you have the enemies taking refuge in ships, the sea 
being replenished with curious fish, eels, turtle, 
crabs, and starfish. In another, you have a man on 
acamel pursued by horsemen; and elsewhere mon- 
keys brought as tribute, captives beheaded and im- 
paled, women prisoners riding on mules, troops 
crossing rivers, assaulting castles and walled towns, 
fighting in mountainous places, and among forests ; 
remarkable head-dresses ; umbrellas like the Chinese, 
and others like those in our common use; painted 
bricks, similar to the encaustic tiles of Rome, and 
ensigns or standards of many different kinds. In 
Short, there are more to engage the mind than we 
could enumerate and describe in twenty pages ; and 
the volume must be seen to have its singular value 
ever so slightly appreciated. One cartouche of 
Egyptian character is remarkable, and the obelisk 
With its inscriptions and figures is in itself a precious 
record, and key, we trust, to lead to intelligence equal 
to that educed from the Rosetta stone. Among the 

* We have recently had the pleasure similar 
teibute to Mr, cs Robie Femi eae 
See ee and there also to notice Lord 

ugh’s Mexico.—Ep. L. G. 

a We may here mention a very neat and very useful little 
atlas (Francis and John Rivington), just published, as a 
ink ys the Historie Antique Epitome, edited by the 
ideas a pe ee Pen y Octavo Maps afford clear 
Arabs n Ountries, such as Persia, 


Asia-Minor, v4 
mend it for ref r, Egypt, &e, &. ‘We strongly reeom 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, June 14, 1849, 
More popular demonstrations—more barricades— 
more overwhelming displays of infantry and cavalry 
—with Paris again placed in a state of siege—all 
this falls not within your peaceful domain; and yet, 
alas! itis all that those who now write from Paris 
can think of dwelling on, for it fills every mind, and 
is the theme of every tongue—Paris having again 
been exposed to all the dreadful horrors of a san» 
guinary insurrection. I therefore request your per- 
mnission to be brief. 

And first, I regret to have to announce the death 
of Madame Catalani, at the advanced age of seventy. 
She died from cholera in this. city, where she arrived 
only a few days back. 

Parisian Mr. Crisps having got up excursion 
parties to London—by which, as the advertisements 
say, the excursionists are conveyed to and brought 
back from London, supplied with breakfasts, crammed 
with dinners, lodged, waited on, taken, to the theatres, 
shown the curiosities, promenaded in the public gar- 
dens, made to sail on the Thames, visit the British 
Museum, St. Paul’s, Westminster, the Tower, the 
Docks, the Tunnel, the Geological Museum, the 
parks, the squares, Greenwich, Richmond—and all 





for the small charge of 7/. paid in advance—Parisian 





creme 
Mr. Crisps, I say, having got up excursion parties, 
with all these manifold attractions, some of the 
theatrical and musical critics of the Parisian press, 
having nothing to do at home, have gone off with 
the carayans to visit the Cockneys. Two of these 
writers— Fiorentino of the Constitutionnel, and 
Gauthier of the Presse—have already favoured their 
readers with the results of their observations in the 
city of smoke. The former, with his customary 
smartness, draws a pleasing tableau of English 
domestic life; the other criticises the performances 
at Covent Garden, and gives an account of Ascot 
races. The races, being more novel, please him 
most: he admires the manner in which you go to 
them; he admires the bustle and excitement of the 
road ; he admires the houses with their little gardens 
and woodbine over the porch, and the pretty- 
faced misses, peeping out of the windows; he 
wonders that Engtishmen ride outside the coaches in 
the places where Frenchmen put packages; he is 
astounded at the extent to which the English eat 
and drink sandwiches, ham, pastry, ale, porter, soda- 
water, sherry, port, brandurne (what is that ?), claret, 
Bordeaux, champagne—they are always, he declares, 
swallowing something; he is enchanted with the 
races, of which the jockies’ caps appear to him the 
most remarkable feature, and remind him of flowers 
carried away by the wind; and, finally, he is be- 
wildered by the return home, in which he saw, amoung 
other things, a multitude of “ four-in-hand omni- 
buses,” and ascertained that the more the drivers 
were drunk the more they were prudent, and the 
better they drove. 

Jules Janin, as was to be expected, lets loose a 
flood of rhapsodical trash on the death of the lamented 
Lady Blessington. The conclusion at which he 
arrives is that she did quite well to die; first (as 
well as I can understand him), because she had 
ceased to be the queen of the fashionable world in 
England; and next, because the revolution of Fe 
bruary has “ plunged Paris into an abyss,” “ anni- 
hilated conversation,” “closed salons,” “made the 
streets noisy.” and “the theatre a desert.” 

Apropos of J. J., his weekly lucubrations are be- 
coming a bore. They have lost the sparkle, the 
brilliancy, the champagne-wine-like qualities which 
gained them their popularity; the forme, indeed, is 
still there, but the fond has gone; “ poor Tom’s a- 
cold,”—his jests hang fire, his limbs have become 
stiff. His lengthy, flowery, pompous, rambling lauda- 
tions are often incomprehensible, and almost always 
silly ; his dénigremens, meant to be cutting, and at 
times downright savage, are Indicrous when not 
stupid; and his clasical qnotations and allusions 
anent a few paltry vaudevilles are the very height 
of absurdity. In a word, J. J. is used up. 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 
Rome.—Every day’s news from Rome gives @ 
fresh and stirring interest to the accurate accounts 
of almost every place of’ note and locality of the city 
and its neighbourhood, by Sir George Head. [See 
review, Literary Gazette, No. 1689, June 2.] The 
dispatches of General Oudinot refer to palaces, 
churches, and roads, &c., so minutely deseribed by 
the author, that we are enabled almost to estimate 
their importance in the military operations. 
Antiquities in France. — Between Billom and 
Mauzun (Auvergne), at about 100 metres from the 
high road, a child, who was employed in digging the 
ground on the side of an arid hill, found a group 
carved in a single block of the grey granite stone of 
the district, and representing a woman with a Medusa’s 
head, whose body terminated in a serpent’s tail, 
trampled down by the hind hoofs of a rearing horse. 
The steed was surmounted by a knight in the act of 
striking the hideous monster with ajavelin. Beneath 
the group was an oaken chest, containing an urn 
filled with ashes, and by the side thereof four broken 
columns, some iron, some charcoal, some medals,, 
some lamps, and some ancient tiles, &c. 
More Gold.—The Demerara Royal Gazette men- 
tions, on the authority of the Governor of Venezuela, 
the discovery of valuable and productive. gold mines 
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in the district of Upata, near the river Urnare, in 


five days’ journey from the city of Bolivar, conse- 
quently in the immediate vicinity of the colony of 
British Guiana. The particular spot where the 
mines are situated is at the foot of an extensive range 
of mountains not far from the river Cayone, a river 
which intersects a portion of British Guiana. So 
auriferous is the newly discovered gold region said 
to be, that the extent of its limits had not exactly 
been ascertained. Specimens had been brought to 
the city of Bolivar by the Indians inhabiting the 
frontiers between British and Venezuelan Guiana. It 
was found for the most part imbedded in stones of a 
pure white colour, and was pronounced to be of the 
finest quality by the most eminent jewellers, by whom 
it had been tested in Bolivar. ‘The Gazette remarks 
that this information is by no means improbable, as 
Guiana has been but little explored, the coasts only 
being cultivated by Europeans, and that ever since 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh it has been a preva- 
lent idea that this portion of the American continent 
is the seat of mines of the precious metals to an in- 
exhaustible extent. 








—— 


SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


MUSICAL, DANCING, AND NUDE PICTORIAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Some of these establishments have come under the 
cognizance of the law within the last few months, and 
with some slight effect towards their discouragement, 
or alteration in their forms of seduction. Long before, 
the Literary Gazette, in commenting upon social 
subjects and public amusements, animadverted on the 
immeasurable evils resulting from the allowance and 
conduct of many of these places, from the penny 
theatres and lowest haunts of the kind to the most 
flashy and ostentatious. The under-current of their 
pernicious influences is hardly to be conceived, 
except by persons in offices which bring some of the 
consequences under their cognizance. The robbery 
of tills, the breaches ‘of trast, the diffusion of 
immorality and vice, and the unsettling of steady 
habits of honesty and virtue to which they are the 
great temptations, corrupt a very numerous class of 
the inhabitants of London. They cannot be resorted 
to by those who think of nothing but a little innocent 
diversion, without perilous risk and certain injury ; 
for they are the constant resort of the profligacy and 
criminality of the metropolis. Its embodied turpitude 
claims kindred there, and has its claims allowed. The 
most decent of them is but a school of depravity and 
a conveniency for intrigue and infamy. Nor could 
aught else be expected from the characters of parties 
who are their planners, and traffickers in their vicious 
profits. Prominent among these, we are assured, are 
the keepers of the lowest gambling hells, and petti- 
fogging swindlers and plunderers, the very scum of 
the earth, and the disgrace to any pursuit or profession. 
When such are the auspices, what must be the doings? 
Thievery and prostitution, juvenile delinquency in 
every shape, hospitals, penitentiaries, gaols, convict 
ships, and the gallows supply the answer. It is in 
seemingly small things which escape denunciation, 
not monster ills, that national degradation and 
miseries are nursed. The taxation of the country 
does not, probably, cause so much absolute suffering 
and certainly not among the poorer orders, as the 
existence of a Palace Court. The payment of every 
national charge, against which the cry of Economy 
is now raised, does not affect the community at large 
so severely as the powers vested in the hands of the 
multitudinous and bad portion of the legal oppressors 
who scourge the land and impoverish its industry. 
All the offences together, which are proscribed by 
statutes, do not demoralize the population to one 
half the amount that is wrought by such resorts as 
have been and are nightly crowded by thousands of 
the giddy and inexperienced, mingling and associa- 
ting in haunts like these with the crafty and most 
worthless individuals that are spued from the 
pestilence of every species of pollution and guilt. 





the province of Guiana, and at a distance of only {| 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LE CHANT DES OUVRIERS.* 


% 

Nous dont Ja lampe, le matin, 

Au clairon du coq se rallume, 

Nous tous qu’un salaire incertain 

Raméne avant l’aube a l’enclume, — 

Nous qui des bras, des pieds, des mains, 

De tout le corps luttons sans cesse, 

Sans abriter nos lendemains, 

Contre le froid de la vieillesse, 
Aimons-nous, et quand nous pouvons 
Nous unir pour boire a la ronde, 
Que le canon se taise ou gronde, 

Bouvons, 
A l'indépendance du monde ! 
lle 

Nos bras, sans relache tendus 

Aux flots jaloux, au sol avare, 

Ravissent leurs trésors perdus, 

Ce qui nourrit et ce qui pare: 

Perles, diamants et métaux, 

Fruit du coteau, grain de la plaine ; 

Pauvres moutons, qiels bons manteaux 

Il se tisse avec notre laine! 

imons-nous, etc. 


111. 

Quel fruit tirons-nous des labeurs 

Qui courbent nos maigres échines! 

Ov vont les flots de nes sueurs ? 

Nous ne sommes que des machines. 

Nos Babels montent jrsqu’au ciel, 

La terre nous doit ses nerveilles : 

Dés qu’elles ont fini le miel, 

Le maitre chasse les ateilles. 
Aimons-nous, etc. 


IV. 

Au fils chétif d’un étranger 
Nos femmes tendent leurs mamelles, 
Et lui, plus tard, croit céroger 
En daignant s’asseoir auprés d’elles ; 
De nos jours, le droit du seigneur 
Pése sur nous plus despotique : 
Nos filles vendent leur honneur 
Aux derniers courtauds de boutique. 

Aimons-nous, etc. 


v. 

Mal vétus, logés dans des trous, 

Sous les combles, dans les décombres, 

Nous vivons avec les hiboux, 

Et les larrons, amis des ombres ; 

Cependant notre sang vermeil 

Coule impétueux dans nos veines ; 

Nous nous plairions au grand soleil, 

Et sous les rameaux verts des chénes. 
Aimons-nous, etc. 


VI. 
A chaque fois que par torrents 
Notre sang coule sur le monde, 
C’est toujours pour quelques tyrans 
Que cette rosée est feconde ; 
Ménageons-le dorénavant, 
L’amour est plus fort que la guerre ; 
En attendant qu’un meilleur vent 
Souffle du ciel ou de la terre, 
Aimons-nous, et quand nous pouvons 
Nous unir pour boire a la ronde, 
Que le canon se taise ou gronde, 


Buvons, 
A Vindépendance du monde! 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


Star of the grove! as deep’ning shades 
Their dusky wing display, 

Gleaming among the woodland glades, 
Thou light’st thy ruby ray. 

Lost in the solar blaze of noon, 
Thy pallid beams expire ; 

’Tis ’mid “ the glimpses of the moon” 
Thou trim’st thy evening fire. 


Watch of the wild woods, bright and lone! 


Art thou of mortal birth, 
Or spirit from the realms unknown, 
Revisiting the earth ? 


As resting on thy primrose bed, 
hy radi f I'd, 





a! 
The golden flow’ret bows its head, 
A sweet protecting shield. 


Whilst softly fall the shadows dark, 
Thy absent mate may roam, 

Till kindling rapt affection’s spark, 
Thou light’st the wanderer home. 


The redbreast bends the hawthorn spray, 
Thy beacon lamp to view, 

Ere to his rest he wings his way, 
Warbling a kind adieu.t 








* As promised in our last. 
t In our rural localities the Redbreast is sometimes heard 
in the twilight, giving, as it were, a parting note on retiring 
for the night, 





Roused by the gentle halo-light, 
That marks the twilight hour ; 

The beetle mounts, in startling flight, 
Booming around thy bower. 


As footsteps of the mountain stream 
O’erleap each barrier mound, 

Like voices in a fairy dream 
Descends the silvery sound. 


Bright Ruby of the grove ! elate, 
Thou cheer’st the admiring eye ; 

Say, wouldst thou vainly emulate, 
Yon diamonds of the sky ? 


Assembling on the azure plain, 
The stars look down on thee, 2 
Whilst zephyrs harp their sweetest strain 
Around thy greenwood tree. 


See, now the flower-enamel’d ground 
Thy bright’ning form displays! 

As deep’ning darkness closes round, 
More brilliant glow thy rays. 


Thus have I seen the shades of wrong 
On noblest worth descend, 

And restless envy’s black’ning tongue 
The best of men attend. 


Yet then, in conscious right resign’d, 
That smiles at threat’ning doom, 
Self-radiant'glows the exalted mind, 

Bright’ning amid the gloom. 








Keighley, May 19th, 1849. J. Jowert. 
nine 
ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS ON THE WEATHER, | 
SEASONS, AND HUSBANDRY. 
The blackbird whistles one quarter, 
The greybird sings three. 
Two conveniences seldom meets, 
What’s good for corn is ill for peats. 


Its always warm before a snaw, 
And always cold before a thaw. It was a saying of 


eg IRET 


bold Robin Hood, that he could bear any kiné 
of weather but a cold thaw wind. 

If the day be foul that the bride goes home, 

Alack! and alas! but she'd lived alone ; 

If the day be fair that the bride goes home, 

Both pleasure and peace before her are gone. 

A Saturday’s change and Sunday’s prime, 

Is quite enough in seven years’ time. 


‘When the new moon lies on her back, 
Mend your shoes and pull your thack (thatch). 


The wind in the north-east, 
Is neither good for man nor beast. 


A west wind, north about, 
Never holds long out. 


Let the wind be in what quarter it will, 
Upon the new moon it never stands still. 
M. 


P. B. 1849. 


A. D. 





LOT’s WIFE. 

Tue following notice of the late Mrs. Lot, and spect 
lations thereon, is derived from a forthcoming Ameri- 
can publication, efititled, ‘ Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, from a Diary of One of the Party.” 
It purports to be a genuine account derived from 
some of the crew, but, from what we have heard, 
cannot be entitled to implicit credence. 

“ 24th. The soundings to-day reach to one hundred 
and eighty fathoms, or ten hundred and eighty feet. 
The bottom of the sea is soft and slimy, or muddy, 
containing crystals of pure salt; at one time the bottom 
seemed to be entirely covered with crystals. We 
have observed many little springs which run into the 
Dead Sea; and there are also some streams of im- 
portance besides the Jordan and the Kedron: among 
which is a beautiful stream of warm, fresh watel- 
The evaporation constantly going on is immense. 

* ~ * * 


“ 25th. Our enthusiasm is well preserved, nor do 
we think it will ever decay while we are so well salted. 
Our very clothes are saturated with salt, and the skin 
on our hands and face is, during the day, upon the ses, 
rendered stiff, disagreeable, and oily, and a prickling 
sensation spreads over us. This morning we start, 
with provisions on board for four or five days, t 
enable us the more uninterruptedly to prosecute our 
labours. So putting into the boats all our cargo, We 
left the camp in charge of the Sheerif of Acre, with 
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TT 
one of our men, who was on the sick list, and a com- 
pany of Turkish soldiers, to defend the camp against 
the attacks of the Bedouin Arabs. On the first night 
we encamped a little to the northward of Usdom 
(Sodom), beside a spring of fresh water. 

“ 26th, This morning we are examining the hills 
of Usdom, and seeking with a good deal of curiosity 
the ever-famous ‘ Pillar of Salt,’ which marks the 
judgment of God upon Lot's wife. On pulling round 
the shores of the sea we saw an immense column, 
rounded and turret-shaped, facing towards the south- 
east. This, we were told by our Arabs, was the Pillar 
of Salt, in which Lot’s wife was encased at the over- 
throw of Sodom. With some difficulty we landed here, 
and our esteemed commander and Dr. Anderson ob- 
tained specimens from it, and Mr. Dale took a sketch 
of it. Our boat’s crew landed also, and their curiosity 
was gratified by their gathering specimens, some from 
its summit, and others from its base. It was measured, 
and found to be sixty feet in height, and forty feet in 
circumference. We cannot suppose that Lot’s wife 
was a person so large that her dimensions equalled 
those of this column. Many think that the statue of 

Lot’s wife was equal to the pillar of salt which the 
Bible speaks of, let that pillar be where it may, and 
whatever be its size. They will not probably credit 
that this is the pillar, their preconceived notions hay- 
ing much to do with the matter, and they would have 
everybody think that she was at once transformed 
into a column of very fine-grained, beautifully white 
salt, about five feet or a few inches more in height, 
and in circumference that of a common-sized person 
of the nineteenth century. Be that as it may, no 
two minds have, perhaps, formed exactly the same 
opinion on this matter who have not visited this spot. 
But here we are, around this immense column, and 
we find that it is really of solid rock salt, one mass of 
crystallization. It is in the vicinity which is pointed 
out in the Bible in relation to the matter in question, 
and it appears to be the only one of its kind here. 
And the Arabs of the district to whom this pillar is 
pointed out declare it to be that of Lot's wife, the 
identical pillar of salt to which the Bible has reference; 
the tradition having been handed down from each 
succeeding generation to their children, as the Ame- 
ricans will hand down to succeeding generations the 
tradition of Bunker's Hill Monument in Boston. My 
own opinion of the matter is, that Lot’s wife having 
lingered behind in disobedience to the express com- 
mand of God—given in order to insure her safety— 
that while so lingering she became overwhelmed in 
the descending fluid, and formed the model or founda- 
tion for this extraordinary column. If it has been 
produced by common, by natural causes, it is but right 
to suppose that others might be found of a similar 
description. One is scarcely able to abandon the idea 
that it stands here as a lasting memorial of God's 
punishing a most deliberate act of disobedience, com- 
mitted at a time when he was about to show dis- 
tinguishing regard for the very person. We carefully 
brought away our specimens, intending to show them 
to our friends in America, when we shall have the 
good fortune to arrive there, and talk with them on 
the subject. This end of the sea is very shallow, and 
its waters more dense, more salt, than when they are 
of greater depth ; here it is from one to five feet in 
depth, We now leave this ‘ Pillar of Salt,’ and re- 
turn to our boats richly laden with specimens from it; 
We cross the sea, and obtain soundings on our way.” 
They were scorched by the sirocco; and the diary 
states that they proceeded to Meserah; adding, “ It 
Will be observed that this end of the sea is very 
shallow, one might say uniformly so, so that the 
Soundings give, almost entirely, a flat level bottom of 
slimy mud. It presents no crystals, but the shores 
— lined with incrustations of salt, probably from 
et a rising from the sea. We 
og » after landing at Usdom, that in the space of 
ur, our very foot-prints upon the beach were 
= With a crystallization.” 
€ concludi ish i , 
Renshents ten a is worthy of England’s 


“M, — ; : 
aa ay 6th. Everything is proceeding rapidly towards 


se of our ‘ pilgrimage in the east.’ Some of 


the men are using hammer and nails in erecting a 
staging, which our commander intends to anchor 
safely in the midst of the sea, andto hoist upon it the 
stars and stripes of our native land—America—to tell 
to whoever may hereafter visit these regions that fear- 
less and enterprising Americans have won one more 
laurel to their country’s pride: that they were the 
very first to navigate the rash stream of the Jordan, 
and to ride on its torrent down tc the ‘ Dead Sea;’ 
which they have correctly surveyed and sounded, 
under the able command of Lieut. Lynch, in the year 
1848, a.D.” 








VARIETIES. 


Royal Asylum of the Saint Ann's Society.— 
The anniversary festival o! this noble charity was 
celebrated on Wednesday xt the London Tavern, 
when, after an excellent dinner, provided, in their 
usual style, by Messrs. Bithe and Breach, some 
“telling” talk by Lord Rolert Grosvenor, the chair- 
man on the occasion, and tie parade of the healthy- 
looking and happy children,some 1500/. was collected 
to extend the usefulness o/ this truly national insti- 
tution. 

At the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund annual 
dinner on Monday, the Duke of Beaufort in the 
chair, Mrg@ Harley address*d the numerous company 
in an amusing speech. The income is 1549/., the 
outlay, in annuities, 974., and the balance, besides 
meeting incidental experses and relieving non-sub- 
scribers, went to accumulation. But other annuitants 
were expected to become claimants, and Mr. H. ex- 
horted them to use exetions to increase the fund. 
The subscriptions were stated at 550J. 

Adelphi Theatre-——Most of our readers will re- 
member Passé Minuit, Anglicé, Twoin the Morning, 
a clever little scene, exh’biting the helpless irritability 
of a quiet, sleepy Bourgeois writhing under the 
aggravating loquacity of an intruding visitor; such 
is the strange idea of a new farce produced on Monday 
at the Adelphi. Thoughneither original, nor, perhaps, 
so naturally written, this trifle was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, owing to the irresistible fun and burlesque of 
Messrs. Wright and Paul Bedford, who certainly made 
the most of the “situation” and of a very droll 
climax, where both actors, coming to a dead stand still, 
and finding themselves short of ‘ yarn,” summon the 
prompter, and complain bitterly of such anunhandsome 
proceeding on the part of the author leaving them in 
the lurch with nothing tosay. This produced a roar, 
and clinched the success of the piece. 

The Arctic Expedition—The combined efforts of 
America, Russia, anl England, to pursue to the 
utmost the research for the discovery and relief of 
Sir John Franklin and his gallant companions, were 
spoken of in the House of Commons on Tuesday, in 
terms that must be truly gratifying to every friend of 
international benevolence and the general interests of 
humanity. Lady Franklin’s most touching appeal to 
the President of the United States, and the generous 
answer of his government, signed by Mr. Clayton, 
assuring her of every possible exertion in this sacred 
cause, are delightful evidence of a Communism most 
honourable to all concerned. On the side of Russia, 
too, the co-operation is noble and disinterested. If 
the Americans examine Wellington channel, and the 
Abram, from Hull (generously employed by Lady 
Franklin), explore Jones’ Sound and the adjacent 
coasts, the search for the missing expedition under 
Sir J. Franklin will be very satisfactorily extended. 
God grant success! 

Drury Lane Theatre—Mr. Joseph Stammers, it 
appears, has taken a lease of Drury Lane Theatre 
from M. Jullien, according to which he will be the 
lessee for the three ensuing years, between the dates 
of Christmas and the end of April. 

The British Museum, since the commencement of 
the new buildings and fittings in 1828, has cost 
696,9951.; and the estimate for what is wanted to 
complete the work is 56,500/.; total, 753,495/. 

G. N. K. Thwaites, Esq., has been appointed 
Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at Periadenia, 





Ceylon, 








Sale of Pictures—The works of art collected by 
Mr. W. Hope of Paris, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson, on the last three days of this 
week. They consisted of some fine antique Etruscan 
vases, some of which brought very high prices; some 
bronzes, enamels, and miniatures by Augustin, and 
100 pictures. Of these the most worthy of notice are, 
No. 79, “ Tobit and the Angel,” by Karel du Jardin, 
remarkable for its fine finish and colour, and of larger 
size than his works in general; No. 102, “The 
Virgin and Child,” by Murillo, a very lovely picture, 
in his finest quality; No. 116, a Portrait of Van 
Tromp, by Rembrandt; No. 118, “ The Adoration of 
the Shepherds,” by Adrian Ostade, very delicately 
painted; No. 125, “ The Reposo” of Murillo, though 
considered by many as a chef-d’ceuvre, and certainly 
very delicate and rich in colour, is not equal to the 
‘Virgin and Child” in beauty of expression. 

The Cholera appears to be lingering about in 
almost every quarter of Europe, and to require only 
a certain conditional state of the weather to call it 
into more fatal activity. Without wishing to excite 
alarm, we would advise the cautious indulgence in 
cold draughts, and abstinence from an immoderate 
use of raw vegetables, such as lettuce, cucumbers, &c, 
Pepper, and other warm condiments, comforting to the 
stomach, are recommended; and should the disease 
occur in force, frequent eating of small quantities of 
wholesome food, in preference to infrequent repletion, 
will be found to possess much preventive influence. 

Smithfield Market.— The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the question for the removal of this 
market has concluded the examination of witnesses 
pro and con, and will forthwith make its report. 

The late Mr. Vernon.—The gratitude of the Arts, 
he so munificently patronised, to Mr. Vernon, has 
equalled the munificence of government, and inflicted 
another blow and sore discouragement on our national 
school and character. The subscription for a lasting 
testimonial, viz., a medal to be annually adjudged as 
a prize by the council of the Royal Academy, has 
fallen short of the object, and there is every appear- 
ance of the design breaking up. 

Mr. John Brown of Astoria.—We regret to see the 
announcement of the death of the Rev. John W. Brown 
of Astoria, L.I. Mr. Brown was well known to the 
reading public by his “Christmas Bells,” a series of 
very pleasing poems adapted to that sacred season, 
and several tales founded upon incidents in early 
Church History. He was Editor of the Protestant 
Churchman, and left last fall for a winter tour in 
Italy, for the benefit of his health, He died at Malta, 
his parting hours in a strange land soothed by the 
attentions of a Bishop and Presbyters of his own 
communion.—New York Literary World. 

Primeval Remains.—At the last meeting of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, Mr. Haywood laid before 
the members the jawbone of an animal which was 
found in excavating for a sewer in Primrose-hill, 
Salisbury-square, which had been shown to Mr. 
Owen. The specimen is said to be exceedingly rare 
and valuable, not more than two others being known 
in the kingdom. It was found 14 feet 6 inches be- 
neath the surface, upon the top of the blue clay, and 
500 feet from the present river wall, just above the 
level of high-water mark. It is to be added to the 
antiquities of the City Museum by order of the court. 
The Ambiguity. 


The French against the Romans hatched a plot. 
Would you take Rome? we asked; they answered, Oud-I-not ? 








BITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams's Guide to the Watering Places of England, second 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Adventures of a Greek Lady; the Adopted Daughter of 
Queen Caroline, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Ainslie’s Land Surveying, by W. Galbraith, new edition, 
with plates, 8vo, 21s. 

Boaz (Rev. T.) Egypt; a Popular and Familiar Description 
of the Land, People, and olen, second edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

——- Canada and Canadians, 2 vols., post 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Cheever’s (Dr.) The Hill of Difficulty and other Allegories, 
12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
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Court Etiquette, 1 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Downing’s (A. J.) ) ‘Treatise on Theory and Practice of 
G ‘ing, royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
as ym (Rev. P.) Jonah, his Life, Character, &c., 12mo, 


3s. 6d. 
Harrison’s (Rev. W. yi cto and his Sheep, second edi- 
— 12mo, cloth, 3 
8 (Sir A. L. ) "Castellated Architecture of Aberdeen- 
» royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s.; India proofs, £4 4s. 
Horncbet's (i (Sir J. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, post 8vo, 


0s. 6d. 
Hinckmar's (Archbishop of weet —— and Times, by the 
late J. C, Pritchard, 12mo, cloth, 8s. 

Johns’ (inet, B. G.) Sketch of lige of the Jews, 12mo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Judith; or the Prophetess of Bethulia, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Kingston’ 's The Albatross; or Voices from the Ocean, 3 yols., 
post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

er (John) Medical and Economical Botany, 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Lowe's (Rev. J. B.) History of the Cross, 18mo, cloth, 


Mackinnon’s (Capt. D. H.) Military Service in the East, 
2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Maitland’s (Chas.) ‘Apostles’ School of Prophetic Interpreta- 
tion, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

M‘Culloch’s (J. R., Esq.) Geographical Dictionary, new edi- 
tion, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £4. 

Molesworth’s. Les ) Stumble on the Threshold, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

New British a 4to, half morocco, £3 

Pearson’s (Rev. W. J. 5 Mystery of ‘sieutty, 12mo, cloth, 


2s. 

Power's (Ww. T.) Sketches in New Zealand with Pen and 

Pencil, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Sargeant’s (A, M.) Mamma’s Lessons on | a and Geo- 
graphy of Palestine, square cloth, 2s. 6d 

a .~ .) Complete Course of French Reading Lessons, 

mo, 3s. 

Shakspeare, from the Text of Edition edited by Charles 
Knight, 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

Sherlock’s The Practical Christian, 18mo, cloth, 4s. 

8 of Moultan, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Smith’s (A.) Pottleton Legacy, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

tt (E.) Treatise on Diseases of the Bones, 8vo, cloth, 


Illustrations of the vee of Disease and In- 
of the Bones, 4to, cloth, £1 11s. 6 

Turnbull’s (Rev. R.) Genius of Italy, = cloth, 6s. 

Vogal’s (Rev. T. S. L.) Nine Lectures on the ‘Holy Sacra- 
ment, 8vo, 9s. 

Wales’ (B. B.) The ay Memories, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wilson’s (D.) Christian Character, Illustrated in Six Lec- 
tures, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&> The sixth letter of Hore Egyptiace is in type for 
publication ; and we have only to repeat that we wait for 
the conclusion of the series, before we pay the attention 
they deserve to communications on their subject, from various 
learned and distinguished scholars. When we consider the 
bearings of the inquiry upon the most ancient histories of 
mankind, Biblical, Hebrew, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Chaldean, Celtic, and (by transmission) Phoenician, Etru- 
rian, Greek and Roman; we are sure our readers and cor- 
respondents will join usin thinking the results now being 
produced in every sheet of the Literary Gazette, deserving 
of being carefully collated, and made foundations for the 
most important historical and philological discussion. At 
present we have only to'state, that some of the highest au- 
thorities on Egyptian language, and ancient remains, express 
their conviction of the truth of Mr. Poole’s system, as de- 
duced from his hieroglyphic discoveries and interpretations. 
Other eminent men have intimated doubts upon points held 
to be explained. But Our object is to have the whole fully 
laid out, and, together with the new lights on Persepolitan 
and Ninevite inscriptions, &c., turned to elucidate the old 
chaos and dense obscurity of the earliest stages of mankind. 
The materials we have the satisfaction to produce are of no 
ephemeral order ; and therefore we trust to their being duly 
estimated for present revelations and future data, 

In connexion with the Eastern discussions, our Hore Cei- 
tice and other Celtic papers will, in their turn, continue to 
— of novel character under the notice of philolo- 











OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 

Squanz.—The ag nag J of the ROYAL ACADEMY 

is now OPEN.—Admision +. m Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, Coe Shi jing. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Sec. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY with a Sotentinn of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL @ YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





XHIBITION OF ETTY’S PAINTINGS, 

STUDIES, &c , in AID ofthe FORMATION of a NATIONAL 

GALLERY of BRITISH ART is NOW OPEN DAILY, from Nine 

= Dusk, at the Society of Ars, John | Street, Adelphi.—Admission, 

shilling Season Tickets Five 8 An of 

Mere at for the Vangished, Engraved by Mr. G. T. DOO, 
will be seus to Subseribert of £1 1s. 








HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX. 
HIBITION of this SOCIET! is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Firty-turex, PALL MALL, ner ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 
Nine o’clock till Dusk.—Admissivn, 1s. eX I 6a. 
AMES FAHEY, Sec. 





ALLEY of CASHMERE.—JUST OPENED, 
at BURFORD’S PANOR/MA ROYAL, Leicester Square, a 

Magnificent VIEW of the Lovely VALLEY of ‘CASHMERE, justly 
termed an bo me a PARADISE, with its Lakes, Floating Gardens, 
and E ery ; also Portraits of Runjeet Singh, 
and other pox Dewy characters. Tie VIEWS of SWITZERLAND 
from the RIGHI by ad and ¢ POMPEII, the CITY of the 
DEAD, are also now OP. Admision, 1s. each View, or 2s. 6d. to 
the three. Schools, half-price. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE — 
DICKINSON’S VADE MECTM.—A portable compendium of 

every requisite for the above purpose | containing | el me Easel, 
Drawing-board, and Seat, din an 
the size not 12 in. by 8, i nena es than an 
ordinary sketch-book. The inventorsconfidently assert that nothing 
has hitherto been designed for artistsso valuable as this arrangement. 
To be seen at Messrs, Dicx1nson and Co’s., 114, New Bond Street, 

















AXMERED CROWQUILL’S JULLIEN 
BAL MASQUE. —This unriwlled Set of Prints, Twelve in 
Number, ae! + -» in a Characteristic Cover, - Now Publishing 
at Sidebotha , where also 
—- — the leogens assortment of ye = vand English finest Class 
Scra) eets for Albums, Screens, &c, &c. Faucy Costume of all 





len 
TH BRITISH BANK, on the SCOTTISH 
SYSTEM. 


(Temporary Offices, No. 52, Threadneedle-street.) 


The Deed of Constitution, preparatory to tie grant of the Charter of 
Incorporation, has now been approved of by tie Lords of the apenas d 
Her Majesty's Privy Council for Trade, and it provides for the extension, 
rom time to time, of the 

Carrrat to £2,000,000, 


TRUSTEES. 

Arthur Anderson, Esq..-M.?. for Orkney. 
William Cash, Esq., of Wood-street, 
John Moxon, Esq,, of the Regent’s-park. 


GOVERNOR. 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq, M.P. for Glasgow, 
¢ DEPUTY-GOVEBNOR. 

R. HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. 


This Bank, the first to be Incorporated by Charter in London, 
except the Bank of En and, will afford the usual facilities with 
perfect safety to the ric —and, on the other hand, encourage and 
aid the industrious and frugal ‘mm achieving independence. From 
them it will receive and improve the earnings of their industry; 
and in seasons of pressure and difficulty, endeavour to relieve 
= support by timely help, all who deal with it and merit its as- 

stance, 

Parties becoming Shareholders will not only participate in the 
profits of the proprietary, but no entitled to a Bn mye in the en- 
joyment of its the more nume- 
rous — —- the more re widely diffused ‘will be these double 








adva' 

The y of Incorporation will require that a statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the Bank be published monthly, and that its 
affairs shall be wound up, ifat any time one-fourth of the paid-up capital 
(i. e. £12 108. out of £50) has heen lost. Depositors, therefore, can 
incur no risk and § know that their liability 
cannot exceed one-fourth of their paid-up stock, instead of their risk 
being, as in almost all other Banks, unlimited. 

The business of the Bank will consist, 

First.—In receiving deposits at interest, as in Scotland. 

Second—In auntie bills; keeping customers’ accounts; and 





transacting every other description of banking business. 
Third—In ing temporary advances on convertible and market- 
able securities, op terms at — ~y and profitable to the Bank and 


to the b 
Fourth—-In gr granting ee 4 after the method and according 
to the practice so long and so i judiciously followed in Scotland. 
One share is £100, of which only £50 is to be called up by a pay- 
meut of £10 before signing the deed of constitution, and the remain- 





by a satis/actory reference, 
tary, at the temporary offices 
Soak Bank, 52, Threadneedle-atreet, where prospectuses can be ob- 


of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS th 
ENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. ponghont 


PRESIDENT. 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
[vicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon.—Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P, 


TREASURER. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M_P., F.R.S. 
AUDITORS. 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Exq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of June,{ 1849, the cases of seventeen 
Petitioners were considered, of which fourteen were approved, two 
rejected, aud one inadmissible. 

Since the Meeting held on the 2nd of May, THREE DEBTORS, of 
whom one had a Wife and Child, have been Discharged from the 
Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose liberation, in- 
cluding every charge connected with the Society, was 731. 6s.; and 
the following ; 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— i 
Thomas Wace, Esq A. £2 2 be 
The Receiver- dened of Taxes, Somerset House, repayment 

of Property-Tax sc ek be et 
Mrs. Cranmer.. .. Ps 2 
Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. ‘Coutts ‘and Co... A. 2 
A. 3 
0 


Mrs. Clyatt .. oo oe A 
Sir James Musgrove, Bart., "per Messrs. Hoare .. 6... 1 
Lady Trevelyar, per ‘Messrs. Drummond... A. 1 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond “Cabbell, Esgq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers: — Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
ks | may be seen by those who are inclined to support the Charity, 
and “ee the Society meet on the first Wednesday in every month, 


JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


RAND FLORAL AND FANCY FETE, 
atronized by HER MAJESTY, in aid of the ROYAL 
ASYLUM of 8ST. aNw's $8 SOCIETY, for Children of those once in 
Prosperity, at HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on THURSDAY ani 
FRIDAY next. Contributions gratefully received by 
E. F. LEEKS, Secretary, 


i=) 
—Scoocton 
eccce-s 





2 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
Mr. Leeks has much pleasure in acknowledging £5 forwarded, “for 
St. Ann’s, with J. 8. C.’s warmest wishes. 








HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by Royal Charter of King George, 4». 

1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, § 
and not taken from the Premium . F 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 9], | ~ 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College | 
Green, Dublin. 








SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the grest 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual ; 
income being upwards of £94,000. 4 
In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 percent. perannumon | ~ 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class fromthe 
time they were effected to the 3ist December, 1840, and {rom thet 
date to 31st December, 1847, £2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. 
The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the Slat of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 























Sum Time Sum added to | Sum added to {8 
Assured.) Assured. | Policy in 1841.) Policy in 1848. 

£ 2 «4. 2 sd, 
5000 (13 yrs,10mts.; 683 6 8 787 10 0 
5000 | 12 years 600 0 0 787 10 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 I 
5000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 eS 
5000 6 years oe 00 675 0 0 Rie 
5000 4 years ae ee 450 0 0 ig 
5000 | 2 years os ee 225 0 O | 5225 00 Be 








The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and | 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insuranee 
is forlife. Noeutrance money or charge except the policy stamp 
Every information will he afforded on application to the Resides! ue 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


© VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreigt 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg '° 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consigaments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c. from si 
parts of the Continent, for clearing yy the Custom House, ée, 
and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 


world. - 


UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH: 
YARD. —FINANCIAL REFORM.—Whilst great endeavour 

are being made to effect important reforms in the management 0 
Finances of this country, it behoves all to look well to the Hon E 
Department,” to see what saving may be effected in the purchasing ‘ 
of the necessaries of life. What all desire is a good article at i» A 
lowest possible price, avoiding appearances of cheapness wth 4 
one hand, and extravagant charges on the other. The Teat at 
perfectly ‘combines excellence of quality with cheapness of price; 
the Tea that pleases all who drink it,.and who are 
constantly recommending it to their friends,—the Tea that one 
all enjoy with so much gratification, bosanee' mh not Yay 
is so very r Ld the Gotationst See - 7 — 
flavour, and quality, sold at Four Shilli r ‘ouw 
and COMPANY, TEA MERCHANTS, iii a ONE, %P Paul? 





NOR EEN 
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The Best Remedy for Indigestion. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple, bat certain remedy, to all 
who suffer irom Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bili Liver Com- 
plaints; they act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient, imparting 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. Sold 
in bottles at 1s. 14d. or-28, 94. each, by A. Willoughby and Co., late 
B. 6. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and pearly all Medicine 
Vv 


ers. 
Be sare to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 


SHIRTS.—BLACKBURN'S REGISTERED ZETETIQUE SHIRTS. 


“The Zététique deserves 
insures a pertect flatness of the froot, and 














ial mention, from the aptitude which 


SALE BY AUCTION. 








t sae Coll Babyl anl Persepolitan Antiquities, 
a Magnificent Etruscan Vase, Engravel Gems, &c., the property 
of the late distinguished anti ian, J.R. STEUART, Esq. 





ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property ami Works Illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington 
Street, |, on FRIDAY, the 22nd of June, 1849, at One o'clock 
recisely, the Choice Collection of Babylmian, Etruscan, Greek, and 
man Engraved Gems, formed by the late distinguished Antiquarian, 
JOHN ROBERT STEUART, Esq, together with scme very 
interesting Babylonian, Persepolitan, aud other Antiquities, including 
a Magnificent Etruscan Vase, ove of the Finest in Existence.— 
To be Viewed on the Wednesday and Thursday previous to the Sale. 








against the linen being in Mr. Blackburn's Pattern it is 
obvious that this reeommendation is insured.”—Court Journal. 

Price, Six for Forty Shillings,—Blackburn’s Registered Shirt 
Werrkeoes, 47, Cheapside, London.—Instructions for Measurement 
Post Free. 


ESIRABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 

For SALE, an old-establisied first-class LIBERAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, with good circuation and respectable advertising 
i Apply to Mr. Hodgso, 192, Fleet Street, corner of Chan- 





“TORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—A comfortable 
fitting Shirt is a desideratum long wished for. The Public 
only require to be made acquainted with the Establishment of Mr. 
Ford, of 185, Strand, and try his Eureka’s to be convinced of the 
many advantages gained iv appearance and comfort by wearing those 
je at this celeb d establish ”’— Musical Gazette, May 26th, 
1849. — Six very superior Shirts for 30s.; also all the new patterns in 
Coloured Shirts, six for 27s. Detailed catalogue, with patterns and 
directions for self. , sent post free, 
RICHARD FORD, No. 185, STRAND, LONDON. 


OUSE PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL.— 

Use the SWEET OIL OF TURPENTINE, as certified 

by Dr. Serny. It goes further, dries quicker, lasts longer, 

adds to the brilliancy of colours, and prevents the many ill effects 

too often consequent on the use of the old turpentine. Sold 

in bottles, from 6d. to 2¢.; per gallon, 6s. Bottles, packages, and 

booking on one or two gallons charged 1s. 6d. per gaiJon, on three or 

more sv 1s. per gallon extra. Post office orders to be payable to 

“THOMAS BARKER,” at the SWEET OIL of TURPENTINE 
COMPANY’S DEPOT, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 











cery Lane. 


the QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIX. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by th: 21st, aud BILLS for insertion by 
the 23rd inst, 





John Murray, /lbemarle Street. 








In the press, and shortly will be published, extra cloth boards, Svo, 
7s.6d.; lage paper, lis. 


‘ 
ISCELLANEOUS POETRY, including the 
Restoration of the Jews, and a Collection of Fables, by the 
late Sir WILLIAM ASHBURNAAM, Bart. 
Bentley, NewBurlington Street. 


POPERY AND ASTROLOGY. 
Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


EASONS FOR BELIEF IN JUDICIAL 
eee. Comprising some Advice to Students, and 








OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
mee oes are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the 
est description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


HOOPER'S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 


(Dandelion).—Mr, Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, he has carefully given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faeulty—Drs. Prout, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scott, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjami 





on the of Popish Priesteraft. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





Smal 8vo, price 5s. 


HE PIPE OF REPOSE; or, RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of EASTERNTRAVEL. By ROBERT FERGUSON. 
_ “Eothen in spirit, Eothenin popular attraction, and quite Eothen 
in talent, it is indeed a charming little book.”’—Literary Gazette. 
“One of the liveliest accounts of Eastern travel that we have 
seen.”— Morning Herald. 
“Even so trite a subject as the Pyramids is made entertaining.”— 
Spectator. 
“A pleasant and instructive handbook of the Holy Land.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 





Brodie, Mr. Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others. With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to apy 
part ofthe kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozen.— Hooper, Opera- 
tive Chemist, Pall Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 


r 
S 21 TZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 
FACHINGEN WATER, 4s, dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate analysis, by Hooper, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. doz.; rated Bevzoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz.; and rated 
~——— of Anwonia Water, 68, doz, 

e Benzoate Waters are agri i i 
PR sage ahr greeable and highly useful in preventing 


The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mall 





ast, 
= ueeren, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 





(CURE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOMAS 
fi HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be Consulted, at 224, Regent Street, 
tom February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. atten 
~- at Swanage, Dorset, for the months of July, August, and 
eptember, returning to Town for October and November. A Pro- 
Spectus, containing testimonials, &c., of cures effected during the last 
22 years, sent on application as above. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

nt as eet aoe = the —— pled ng Prince Albert, and 
-I.M. r of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
rai WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the pateines made at this 
Season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
ory of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 &%.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
oe going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs,.— 


- J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, ; 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area), ee on 





H ENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised be: i 
Frcorlations and eruptive affections of the euticle. So 
sarestine Soar, 5 for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
eee :on the bands, and on the most de- 
os in; orin the nursery, forinfants. The “ PErRoLine SHAvine 
_ P is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 

res ‘oyment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
“ten se ~ additional petroleum, named 

r is prep ‘or e cuticular a i 

ens, standing; and, from experience in several public a 
pe as been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
ve * st efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
cg some complaint known as ringworm. j 
da. ispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
ses, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 


infectious di P 
typhus pod ye weno indeed, Pod use of > aM, in many cases of 


“_R. HENDRIE, ‘ 
13 PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
AnD 13, Ticunonne Stagger, Recant’s Quapnarr, 

















gly ing.” —Sun. 
“A pl fire-side 
New Weekly Messenger. 


J. Olivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





no one could wish to have.”— 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


FEW WORDS on CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
and the MUSICAL SYSTEM of the CHURCH, with aPLAN 
of REFORM. By SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY, Mus. Doc. 
To which are appended two Vocal Compositions in Score, by the late 
SAMUEL WESLEY. 
London: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place; and 
Chappel), New Bond Street ; Leeds: Richard Slocombe. 





SECOND EDITION. 


HEADS for the Arrangement of LOCAL 
INFORMATION in Every Department of PAROCHIAL and 
RURAL INTEREST. By the BISHOP of NORWICH.— One 
Shilling. 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; Rivington, Waterloo Place. 





Just published, 
REATISE on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pampblet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portable Baro- 
meter, with a short Historical Notice on Barometers in general, their 
Construction and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determioing the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcuts, By EDWARD J, DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s, 6d.; or 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cockspur 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
The price of the Aneroid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 





iews, price 7s. 6d. 


RNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLES in SUSSEX; 
with a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and 
re on their Local Distribuiiov. By A, E. KNOX, M.A., F.L.S., 


This day is published, in post Svo, with eed Tinted Lithographic 
v 


“A. E. Knox, Esq., is well located on our southern coast for obser- 
vations on the migratory birds, and bestows time and great attention 
to the subject.”—Yarrell’s History of British Birds, vol. i. page 404, 
Second Edition. 

Reviewed in the Literary Gazette of June 2nd, 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in 18mo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY: 
A simple arrangement of the Four Gospels, addressed to all who 
would judge correctly of what that perfect law consists, or who 
desire to compare and study the differeuce between its undeviating 
consistency and the fect changeable laws d by the 
passions of mankind. 
“ The perfect law of liberty is love 
And its pure stream flows only from above.” 
A few copies printed on extra paper, may be had, price 4s. 
London; Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
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MR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


I. 
THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 
“THE ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY,” 
THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Written by Herself, comprising Particulars of the Queen 
and her Suite not hitherto known. 


In 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. bound, is now ready. 


it. 
Also, just published, 
Capt. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 
VALERIE. 2 vols. 
“The incidents of this novel are striking and interesting, and the 


author proves himself, as he always has hitherto dove, a truthful and 
vigorous delineator of character.”—Herald, 


Itt. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 
3 vols. 

“ Mrs. Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever book, or one 
that will afford a greater amount of amusement to her numerous 
admirers.” — Messenger. 

Iv. 
LADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW 
WORK, 
BRITISH HOMES AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 


2 vols. (Immediately.) 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








NEW BOOKS. 





A SECOND VISIT to. the UNITED 


STATES. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 
188, 
2 


LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS; or, 


a Memoir of the Houses of Crawrorp and Batcasngs. By LORD 
LINDSAY, 3 vols. 8vo, 3 [Next Week. 


ANTHOLOGIA POLYGLOTTA; 
or, @ Selection of Versions, in various Languages, chiefly from the 
Greek Authology. By Kev. HENRY WELLESLEY, D.D. 8vo. 
158.; or, Quarto, 428. 4 


A PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; or, a 


Month in Switzerland during the Summer of 1848. By JOHN 
FORBES, M.D, With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s, 


5. 
A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC EN- 


UIRY, prepared for the Use of H.M. Navy, and adapted for 
rea ie eae Edited by 8IR J. F. W. HERSCHELL, 
Bart. Woodcuts, &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


6 


HANDBOOK for LONDON: Past 
and Praesent. Alphabetieally arranged. By PETER CUNNING- 
HAM. 2vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

7 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


MRS. SOMERVILLE. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 2 vols. 
Feap. 8v0, 12s. 


8. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


of all LIVING NAVAL OFFICERS, with Authentic Details of their 
Services and Family. By W. R. O'BYRNE. 1 vol. 8vo. 42s. 
[Next Week. 


9. 
LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


By REVEREND G. BR. GLEIG. Author of the “Story of the 
Battle of Waterloo.” Post 8vo. 6s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s., 


FANNY HERVEY; OR, THE MOTHER'S CHOICE. 
A Story of Hocial Life. 
This Story forms the New Work in Chapman and Hall's Series of Original Fictions, dc. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





In a few days will be published, in 8yvo, cloth, 9s., 


THE SA 


BBATH; 


@r, An ECyamination of the Sir Terts, 
COMMONLY ADDUCED FROM. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
IN PROOF OF A CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





CURTIS’S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


Complete'tn 16 Vols. Royat 8vo, and illustrated with 770 Copper Plates, beautifuly Coloured. 
(PUBLISHED at £43 16s.) 


PRICE £21. 
*,* A Monthly Re-issue in Nos. will commence on the Ist Avcusr, pricé 3s, 6d. (published at 4s. 6d.) per Number. 


PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHERS. 





LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TUPPER’S TALES. 


On July 1st will be published, price 2s. 6d., a cheap Reprint of 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. 
BY MARTIN F, TUPPER, ESQ. 
WITH FRONTISPIECE BY LEECH. 





Just published, price 5s., cloth gilt, 
COLA MONTI; 
@r, The Story of a Crentus. 
A TALE FOR BOYS. 


By the Avurnor of “How to Win Love,” &c. kc. 
Zilustrated by Franklin. 





A new Work for the Young, by Mrs. CaTHERINE Crows, 
Author of “ Susan Hopley,” &c. &c. 


PIPPIE’S WARNING; 
Or, PMind your Temper. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MEASOM. 





Recently published, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
Illustrations on Steel, price 3s., 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; 
@r, Rhoda’s Lesson. 


A STORY-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


“ A very captivating story.”—Morning Post. 

“ Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and pure morality in 
every line.”—Literary Gaxette. 

“ Just what a story for children ought to be.”—Douglas 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

“ A delightful little book, which will not only attract the 
young, but minister instruction to the instructors of youth.” 
Edinbro’ Witness. 


* Sound and wholesome, while it is fresh and pleasant.”— 
Atheneum, 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








HR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT MONTH. 


THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN. 
In Svo, with numerous Enogravings, 
NARRATIVE OF AN 
Exploring Expedition to the Dead 
Sea & Source of the Jordan. 
UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. 
[Published this Day. 


11. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with a Volume of Illustrations, 
The Liberty of Rome: a History. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIBERTY OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT, Esq. 
a [On Monday, June 18. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOCHELAGA” 
In 2 vols, Svo, with Portraits of Jacques Quartier 
and General Wolfe, 


The Conquest of Canada. 
By the Author of “ Hocugxaca.” 
ox (On Thursday, June 21. 
In post 8vo, 
Scenes where the Tempter has 
riumphed. 
By the Author of “Taz Gaot Cuariatn.” 
a (On Friday, June 22, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Owen Glendowr; 
Or, THE PRINCE IN WALES. 


By MISS HARDY. 
SS [On Friday, June 22. 


New Works Now Ready. 


ELIOT WARBURTON, ESQ. 
Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the 
Cavaliers. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 
Author of “The Crescent and the Cross.” 
In 3 vols, Svo, with numerous Portraits, £2 2s. 


It. 
J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 
The Sea Lions; or the Lost Sealers. 
., By S.. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “The Red Rover,” “Water Witch,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, Second Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 


m1. 
The Western World; 
Or, TRAVELS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES IN 187- 


By ALEXANDER MACKAY, Esq. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, Second Edition, £1 11s. 6d. 


ve 
In2 wh. post 8vo, 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
Constituent National Assembly of 
France from May, 1848. 

WITH PERSONAL SKETCHES of the MOST DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 
By J. F. CORKRAN, Esq. 


Narrative of an Expedition to 
Explore the White Nile. 


Undertaken by Order of Mehemet Ali. By CHAS. O'REILLY, Es 
From tux Gexman. In two volumes, £1 ls. 


vi. 
ROBERT BELL, ESQ. 
Memorials of the Civil War. 
BEING THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq., 

Author of the “Life of Canning,” “ History of Russia,” &. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. £1 10s 
*,* The two frst Volumes of this Work, comprising Tas Reson oF 

Cuan.es tue Frnst, may be had separately. 


HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ. 
Mardi, and a Voyage Thither. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq., Author of “Omoo,” and “Typet” 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


If 
Just seni, fo 1 vel. 8vo, 
Miscellaneous Poems} 


INCLUDING THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS, AND A 
COLLECTION OF FABLES. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM ASHBURNHAM, Bart. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
_ RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinai —— 


LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING JERDAN, of 
No. 300, Strand, (at the Office of T. C. Savtut, No. 4, Cheeat 
Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY 
GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex. 
Saturday, June 16, 1849, 
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